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PREFACE 



In completiDg the Excursions through this county, an 
obligation, next to the acknowledgment of the assist- 
ance which the Editor has received from the resident 
gentlemen and antiquaries, is the congratulation due 
to the spirit of amelioration which has evidently made 
advances unprecedented in former times, not only in 
architecture, but in agriculture and other arts, which 
concern the comforts and conveniences of life. By a 
singular coincidence, these pursuits are happily united 
in some of the proprietors of those princely residences 
that distinguish the county of Norfolli. 

Next to the acknowledged improvements in agri- 
culture, it seems an observatioUi stating that *' Nor- 
folk is one of the counties where the greatest deficiency 
of water carriage exists," will not long be founded : 
fortunately the proprietary near Diss have announced 
the intention of mnking their river navigable, which, 
in connexion with similar improvements in the 
two neighbouring counties, must be highly advan- 
tageous in its results, whether the former navigation 
should or should not be continued from Thetford to 
Norwich, and from thence to Cromer, where a re- 
spectable fishery is already established, and from which 
the neighbouring parts of the country are supplied 
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down as low as Cambridge. There can be little doubt 
that the increase of aquatic communications will add 
to the fruitfulness and beauty of a soil, that, with the 
highly ornamented rtoiains of Qothic grandeur, ex- 
hibits so many specimens of the more light and chaste 
beauties derived from the models of Greece and Rome. 
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EXCURSIONS THROUGH NORFOLK. 



X HE extensive county of Norfolk is bounded on the 
north and north-east by the German Ocean, on the. 
south and south-east by Suffolk, on the west by the 
Linoolnshire washes, and part of that county, and 
Cambridgeshire. It is almost insulated by the sea and 
the rivers, which form its internal boundary. Its 
%ure is very compact, presenting an almost unbroken 
convexity to the ocean, and a curve, somewhat in- 
dented, to the land, thus nearly forming an oval, of 
whidi the diameter from north to south is 45 miles } 
that from east to west about JO', and its circumfer« 
ence 140 miles. The face of this county varies less 
than is the case in most tracts of equal extent in the 
kingdom : not a single hill of even moderate height is 
to be seen ; yet the surface is in many parts broken 
into gentle undulations. This county, anterior to the 
invasion by the Romans, was inhabited by the Icbni. 
Subsequently to the death of the heroic Queen Boa- 
dicea, the Romans found it necessary to procure ad- 
ditional forces, when, to keep down the spirit of the 
inhabitants, always disposed to revolt, the Roman 
generals established a number of military posts or 
stations in this part of their acquired territory. Three 
of these bore the names of Branodunum, Ventu Iccno^ 
rum, and Ad Taum : these were the principal stations. 
Among the subordinate, Buxton, Castor near Yarmouth, 
Buckenham, Castle Acre, and .£Amham» have» with 
various degrees of probalulity, been enumerated. 
These fortifications had a double object, that oi re- 
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2 NORFOLK. 

peUing invasion, and that of keeping the people at 
home in subjection. The title of the Roman gene- 
ralissimo at thb time is said to have been Comes trac* 
iik maritim; or, according to others. Comet Uitoru 
Saxomid, or Count of the Saxon shore. 

It seems, from the comparatively small number of 
Roman troops in this country, that British conscripts 
virere joined to them, as it is known that about the 
year 430 the imperial armies were comprised chiefly 
of British auxiliaries^ who, together with the f^ re* 
maining Roman legions, were recalled to defend the 
Roman capital, by Constantine and Maximus. Britain, 
thus deprived of her best soldiers, became equally 
vulnerable to the Picts, Scots, and other invaders. The 
fitst Saxon leader that established himself, and assumed 
dominion over that part of the country which at pre- 
sent comprises Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cambridgeshire, 
wa» Uffa : this was in the year 575. From him the in* 
habitants were denominated UfagmeSf and the country. 
East AngMa, About this period it appears probable 
that the city of Norwich arose out of the Venia Ice* 
norum of the Britons and Romans ; and from its re- 
lative situation with respect to the old city, was called 
by the Saxons Northicii or Northwick. N^rfoQt^ as 
well as the other eof^tem counties, was the scene of 
many military transackions and ravages in the time of 
tiie Danish invasion -, but, fortunately, has had little 
share in the disastrous events of later times. One of 
tiie most remarkable occurrences of this kind was the 
insurrection of the deluded peasants, headed by one 
Kett, in the reign of Edward VI. : this rose to such a 
formidable height, that an army was found necessary 
to oppose these insuigents, who were defeated with 
great slaughter in Duffin's Dak, then a part of Mous- 
hold Heath on the north of Norwich : this dale is now 
enclosed, and roads, &c. made ov^ it. 

Norfolk is fieur from being naturally one of the most 
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fertOe apots ; yet such is the industry and good hus- 
bandry of its inhalntantSy that grain of various kinds, 
including flour and malt, have been annually exported 
to the amount of nearly l>000,000/. sterling ; and the 
profit on fattening beasts, and the sale of wool, have 
annually netted neaiiy 230,000/. That Norfolk has 
been one of the most populous tracts in the kingdom 
is probable, from the number of its parishes exceeding 
that of every other county in England, though in size 
it is only about the eighth. That Norfolk was once 
more populous than it now is, is further confirmed by 
the numerous religious establishments in many parts 
of ^e county. 

The air, except in the marshy district, is salubrious, 
and generally healthy to persons of sufficient strength 
«f constitution to bear the keen ami dry easterly winds 
prevailing in the spring months. The roads are excel- 
lent } and by the sea and different rivers, navigation is 
carried on nearly round the county, from Yarmouth 
to the mouth of the Nar. The principal rivers iare, 
the Great and Little Ouse, the Waveney, the Tare, 
the Wensum, and the Bure. . Agriculture is in a very 
kigh state of perfection : the proportion of arable land 
is larger than in most counties, being computed at 
about two-thirds of the whole. The north and east 
parts are all enclosed, and have a sufficiency of timber 
to render them pleasant and cheoful. The lighter 
lands produce barley in great fdenty: wheat is uni- 
"versally cultivated, though with most success in the 
stronger soils 5 but the Norfolk husbandman chiefly 
«xcds in the culture of the turnip, which both cleans 
the land, and keeps it in good heart, and precludes 
the necessity of a summer follow : by this system a 
yearns rent is saved, and an excdlent root produced, 
on which sheep and innumerable Scotch and other 
beasts are fattened for London and difi^erent markets. 
By the patriotic exMions and laudable example of 
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Mr. Coke, every modern improrement in agricultnie 
has here been fedrly and experimentally lud open. Thir^ 
county produces cows " approaching to the Aldemey/' 
hut larger > short-wooled sheep in great abundance } 
pigs of a prolific breed ^ poultry of all kinds, and of 
a; very superior quality, especially turkeys, of which 
many thousands are every Christmas sent to London ; 
rabbits in large quantities, though now decreasing, 
and game of almost every description, particularly p^a- 
ianti. Here are also found the Oiis tarda, or great 
bustard, and a variety of scarce birds, espedally of the 
duck kind, which frequent the waters of the county, in 
great profusion. Norfolk is also well supplied with 
fresh and salt-water fish of various kinds. The gross 
population consists of 138,069 males, 153,910 females, 
making a total of 291,999 persons. The manufactures 
of the county principally consist of woven goods. 
Druggets, serges, shalloons, &c have mostly been su- 
perseded by camlets, camlettees, calimancoes, moreens, 
bombazines^ poplins, plain and flowered damasks, 
shawls, and a great variety of fancy articles, mostly 
manufactured &om wool and silk,. Duffields are stiU 
much made> and silk crapes in very large quantities. 
The cotton manufactory of calicoes, checks, fustians, 
&c. had been carried to considerable extent, but since 
the peace this has declined. The high perfection to 
which machinery has been improved has almost totally 
supplanted spinning by hand ; and the Norwich manu- 
fSacturers are supplied with yarns from tiie milk of 
Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Durham. 

The staple articles of Norwich are camlets for the 
China market, Russia, and other countries 3 bomba^ 
zines for home and foreign trade; calimancoes for 
Russia, Norway and Denmark ; satins, camlets, &c. 
for the Dutch and German trade 3 lustres, shawls, 
poppies, and various other silk and worsted goods. The 
making of cotton thread lace has also been introduced 
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into this city, and another trade in linen, called Suffolk 
hempen. The manufactures, upon the whole, provide 
employment for about 50 distinct occupations^ from 
the shearer who separates the fleece, to the mariner 
who ships the bale goods, and, when trade is very 
brisk, employ almost 100,000 persons in Norwich and 
its environs. 

With respect to the trade of Norwich, it has been 
pointedly asked, " What are the national advantages 
of the sale of 800^000/. worth of co£fee or sugar at 
Hamburgh compared with this ?** How much has been 
owing to the enterprising spirit of its citizens may 
be deduced from the facts that ^' their travellers have 
penetrated through Europe; that their pattern cards 
were exhibited in every principal town, from the 
frozen plains of Moscow, to the milder dimes of 
Lisbon, Seville, Na^^es, Rio Janeiro, and Buenos 
Ayres. The Russian peasant decorated himself with 
his sai^ of gaudy calimanco, and the Spanish hidalgo 
was shdtered under his light doak of Norwich cam- 
let. The introduction of Norwich articles into Spain 
soon made the manufacturer ample amends for the 
capridous turns of fashion in his own country. The 
taste of foreign nation3 was now consulted 5 the 
gravity of the Spaniard was suited in his plain, but 
finely textured camlet 5 the loom was taught to 
imitate the handiworks of Flora, and the most 
garish assemblage of colours of every dye satisfied the 
vanity of the Bohemian and Suabian female. The 
great fairs of Frankfort, Leipsic, and Salerno, were 
thronged with purchasers of these commodities. Nor- 
wich was then crowded vnth its looms 5 every winter's 
evening exhibited to the travdler entering its walls 
the appearance of a general illumination 5 and, from 
twenty miles round, the village weavers resorted to it 
with the produce of their industry*." We can add 

• See Noriblk Tour, p. 94. 
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now, that though this prosperous state has not yet 
fully returned, fresh evidences of its recommencemenl 
appear every day. 



EXCURSION I. 



From Norwich to Osmondeaton — Norwich, HarU 
Jbrd Bridge J NewUm, Long Sirattoriy Wacton, 
TivetsJudly Dickleburglij Tlielverion^ Osmonde- 
ston, or Scole^ 

iNoRWICH^ indisputably the piieciprt city on the 
eastern side of England, is not less disttiiguished for 
ita numerous antiquities than fbr. its oommercial im* 
provements from time to time, and, on aecount of ila 
trade, wealth, beauty, extent, population, the salubrity 
•f its air, &c. has been deservedly ranked amongst 
the most oonsideraUe in Britain. It is principally 
situated upon the summit and the sides of a genda 
eitiineoce, which runs parallel with the river Wensum 
oii.its western side, and terminates at a sudden turn of 
Ihii stream. At or near this spot a castle appears to 
have been built at a very early period. The outline di 
Norwich ha^ been compared to the figuie of a shoulder 
of nmtttin* Id its ptesent state it is said to cover more 
ground comparatively With its population than any 
city in the kingdom, the houses being so interspersed 
with gardens, that it has been called '' rus hi urbe.'* 
It is upwards of a mile and a half in length from Conis* 
Ibrd Gate, in King^treet, on the south, to Magdalen 
Gate, on the north 5 and a mile and a quarter broad 
from Bishop's Gate, on the east, to St. Benedict*s Gate> 
im the west: these gates are now all doilkm« Thepri»> 
dpal streets of Norwich diverge from a common centre^ 



and with iht exception of the marfcet-place^ and St. 
GOes's-street, are mostly narrow, irregular, and badly 
laid ont. The houses in general are ancient, but as the 
gardens admit a free circulation of air, the whole has a 
eheerful appearance. Norwich, exclusively of its ea« 
tiiedral, contains thirty-four churches, besides a number 
it chapels and meeting-houses of various descriptions 
ter dissenters. Here are five bridges over the river; 
three old ones of stone, the Foundery Bridge of wood, 
and the Carrow Abbey Bridge of eastripon. Excepting 
the side towards the river, the whole city was formerly 
surrounded by an embattled wall flanked with forty 
iowers, and had iwdve gates. The walls are in a state 
•of dflapidation, and the gates are taken down. With 
tespect to the origin of this city, Camden observes, " I 
have nowhere met with the name of Norwich befine 
the Danish invasion. So far is it from haying been 
Iwdlt by Cffisar, or Guiteline the Briton, as some fa* 
bnlous authors tell you." It is probable that Norwich 
off^nated in the decay of Castor, or Vtitia IceMorum^ 
as Salisbury arose out of Sorbtodmutm, or Old Sarunu 
An old distich commemorates the former event : 

" Castor was a city wtien Norwich was none, 
** And Norwich was built with Castor stone.* 

There can be little doubt that the jdace received its 
name from the Saxons. The word Northwic in their 
language, according to Blomefield^ signifies a northern 
station, castie, or town. And on the Saxon coins* 
many of which this author enumerates, the word 6c- 
eors in their exergue, with the mint-master's nane* 
Of the origin of Norwich Castie there have been many 
disputes. Alfred, beyond a doubt, to rq^ the inroadsi 
of theDanes, greatiy improved its fortifications; though 
when this monarch made a peace with the Danish 
leader, Guthmm, Norwich Castie was in the po s se s 
81011 of that chief. In the reign of Elheldied, it was: 
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totally destroyed by Sweyne, King of Denmark > this 
was in the year 1004. This monarch was afterwarda 
defeated by the Saxon Earl Ulfkettle, and obliged to 
flee to Denmark. In the year 1010 the Danes re-« 
tmned and settled at Norwich, which they fortified $ 
and the castle appears to haye been rebuilt by Canute 
on his accession to the crown of England, about 1018, 
at which time it was in die custody of TurkiU Being 
a place of importance^ its government was entrusted 
to Harold, who, succeeding to the throne, conferred 
the care of it upon Leofric, a Saxon Thane ; and soon 
after the Norman conquest, William appointed Ralph 
de Waher to the Earldom of Norfolk, and gave him 
this castle for his residence. This nobleman joined 
in rebellion with Waltheof, the powerful Earl of 
Northumberland ; but having been defeated, he took 
refuge in his castle of Norwich ; whence, after it had 
been invested by the royal army^ he found means 
to withdraw to Normandy, leaving his lady to de- 
fend it in his absence. Her garrison, chiefly con- 
sisting of Armorican Bretons, making a gallant re- 
sistance, and only yielding to fiamine, obtained tlie 
honourable terms of being permitted to leave the king- 
dom as exiles. Upon this the countess and her fol- 
lowers joined her husband, who had been protected 
from the conqueror*s vengeance in the castle of Dol. 
On this occasion the then Archbishop of Canterbury* 
in addressing the king, observed, *' Your realm is 
cleared from the infections of the Bretons, the castle 
of Norwich yielded with the Bretons therein, and thdr 
lands in England ; their lives and limbs being granted 
them on condition that they quit the kingdom within 
forty days,*' &c. 

The earldom and castle of Norwich thus reverting 
to the crown, the king, in the year IO77, conferr^ 
them on Roger Bigod, another of his Norman followers ; 
and this family, with fyw Interruptions^ continued in 
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the possession of this castle till the reign of King John, 
Among the different opinions as to the architecture of 
this buildings Blomefield mpposes that the present 
structure was erected by Roger Blgod^ in the time of 
Williain Rufus, that it occupies the site of a brick build' 
ing raised by Canute, and that it was considerably re- 
paired and beautified by Thomas de Brotherton> in the 
time of Edward II. Leaving the most discordant 
opinions on this subject to be settled by other an- 
tiquaries, we shall observe that the keep, or master 
tower, is the only considerable part now standing. 
The promontory on which it is built appears to be a 
natural elevation, but is, beyond all doubt, artificial, 
and the ground from the castle, a mile southward, 
b nearly on a level with the upper balUum. The area 
of the ancient castle, including its outer works, con* 
tained about twenty-three acres, the whole of which 
was surrounded by a wall. This space comprehended 
three baUia, each defended by a lofty vallum and deep 
fbss: The walls of such castles, according to Grose, 
were commonly flanked with towers, and had a pari4)et 
emb&ttled, crenalated, or ganretted. For the mount- 
ing of it there were flights of steps at convenient dis- 
tances, and the parapet often had the merlons pierced 
with long chinks, ending in round holes, called oeillets. 
According to Mr. Wilkins, the entrance into the Bar- 
bican vms at the south-east end of Golden Ball Lane, 
and not at the north, as stated by Blomefidd. Over 
each fbss, in each direction, was a bridge, but only one 
of them remains. This extends across the inner ditch. 
At the inner extremity of it are the foundations of 
two circular towera, fourteen feet in diameter, one of 
which was appropriated to the confinement of con- 
demned criminals, till the year 1793, when the new 
boildingB were added. This bridge is nearly one hun- 
dred and fifty feet in extent, and rises from the inner 
to the ny^baiUvm sixteen feet. It has been much 
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altered at different times, and is at present fiaced with 
square flint. Near the south-west angle of the inner 
baOiMm is the square keep tower. Its extent from east 
to west, including a small tower through whidi was 
the principal entrance, is 110 feet 3 inches ; and firom 
north to south, 92 feet 10 indies ; and the height to 
the top of the merions of the battlements, 6q feet 
6 inches. The height of the basement is about 24 
feet, the outside of which is faced with rough flint, 
and has no external ornament except two arches on 
the west side* From the basement story upwards, the 
whole building consists of three stories, each strength- 
ened by three projecting buttresses, between which 
the walls are ornamented with semicircular arches, 
resting upon small three-quarto' columns* The hades 
of some of these arcades are decorated with a kind of 
reticulated work, formed by the stones being laid 
diagonally, so that the joints resemble the meshes off 
a net. To give it a greater richness of effect, eadi 
stone had two deqily chased lines crossing each other 
parallel with the joints. On the east side of the keep 
is a prcjecting tower of a richer kind of architecture, 
called Bigod^h tower, evidently of the Norman style* 
This tower, which is now endosed, formed an open 
portico or vestibule to the grand entrance into the keepw 
It consisted of two stories, having one window on the 
north side, and three on the east, which oonmianded 
an extensive view down the river. 

The interior of the keep is now an unroofed area, 
but was fbrmerly divided by floors covered in at the 
top. The basement floor appears to have been vaulted 
over with stone. Within this fortress there was for* 
merly a royal chapel, exempt firom all episcopal juris- 
diction. It having been thought proper in I7gs to 
build a new gaol for the county, it was determined to 
erect this on the Castle Hill, adjoining the eastern side 
ofthe old edifice. The former reparations were made 
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to oomq^nd wkh Uie style iuid cbaneter of die old 
stractore ; but it must be admitted, that the late addU 
tioa is a mpst heterogeneous and discordant mass. 

The Casile Precinct contains six acres, one n>od, 
and thirteen perches; and the summit of the hiU is 
three hundred and sixty yards in circumference. Tha 
hill is enclosed with iron palisades and iron gates. 
By an act of parliament, passed in l6o6, the castle and 
its limits are vested in the justices of the peace fbr the 
eounty, in trust, by which they are empowered to nt* 
build» repair, or ahar any part of it as they may think 
proper. The trees planted on the sides of the caade 
hiU haying grown to • height that obstructed the pv»^ 
spect, they were cut down in ] 8O7 ; and die view from 
the summit is now allowed to be superior in its kind 
to any in the county, and to moat in the kingdom. 
The Uxp (^ this hill, since it has been endosed widii 
iron paUsades, is a very beautiful promenade. 

The present cathedral of Norwich is described by 
Blomefield, the county historian, as a fine Gotluc hte^ 
stone building, brought to that magnificence we now 
see it in, at several times and in different ages, by the 
great care and industry of its many worthy benefactors. 
Bishop Herbert, commonly caUed Herbert de Losinga, 
its original founder, laid its first stone in IO96, in the 
place where after was made the dupel of the Blessed 
Viigin of F;ity ; and there he erected an altar in ho^ 
nour of our Saviour ; and Hubert de Rye, ooe of hiv 
barons, laid the second stone. Roger Bigod and most 
of the nobility and barons of the diocese being pre* 
senti also laid thdr several stones, and contributed 
largely to that pious work; so that the original church, 
as Itft by Herbert, was the whole choir, tower, and 
two transepts, and the extent of it then was to the 
(Uvinon between the nave and anti^oir, but no fur- 
ther: tlie lower part of this, now remaining, is the 
oril^nil buildkig of Herbert^ though somct omamenta 
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befewieen the arches and the entire roofe and upper 
parts ha^e been since added. 

Tlie church l>eing finished^ was dedicated to the ho- 
nour of the Holy Trinity, on the 24th of September, 
on which day the dedication feast was annually cele- 
brated till the dissolution under Henry VI H.* In the 
year 1272, the whole church toweo and adjacent 
buOdings, were totally defused by fire in an insurrec-» 
tion of the citizens occasioned by a violent dispute be- 
tween them and the monks. The southern Upper 
Close gate was also burnt down in consequence of this 
irritation of the citizens, who were nevertheless obliged 
to rebuild it at their own expense. It was thoroughly 
repaired in 1804. 

But in consequence of the additions made to this 
cathedral by the bishops and a number of well dis- 
posed persons, which were found necessary from fre- 
quent damages by fire and other interruptions, this 
spacious, elegant, and justly celebrated pile was not 
completed till the year 1430, under the presidency of 
Bishop Aylmer, exactly 346 years from the time of its 
commencement. 

The extreme length of the church from east to 
west is 411 feet; and of the nave, from the western 
door to the transept, 140 feet ; the extreme width of 
the latter is 191 feet ; and of the nave with the aisles, 
72 feet. For the sake of the arts, it is to be regretted 
that it was not only at the dissolution that this cathe- 
dral was despoiled of much of its curious workman- 
ship, paintings* &c. ; but that during the civil wars 
in the time of Charles I., that which the first depre- 
dators had spared sustained a still more ferocious 
kind of reform, by persons acting under a mistaken 
kind of zeal for the honour of God. This second 
spoliation left the cathedral in a state of great desola- 
tion^ none of its former splendour remained, and it was 
but partially refitted at the restoration <tf Charies II. 
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Duiing the time of Dean Bollock^ the nave and aisles 
were new paved, the decayed stone work repaired^ tod 
the interior^ as fiv as possible^ restored. The cathe- 
dral was repaired and beautified in 1763> and again 
in 18079 upon an extensive scale, at the expense of 
the dean and chapter. The west front of this cathe- 
dral> though a perfectly heterogeneous mixture, pro- 
docea a striking effect. It is composed of a large 
central compartment of the same size as the nave, 
and two lateral divisions of an agreeable proportion 
with the side aisles. The large central window in 
this firont is of the perpendicular English style, and 
divided into tluree leading compartments in height, and 
the same number in width, which are again subdivided* 
The grand entrance doorway, beneath, is formed by 
a.bold deep pointed arch, with its spandrils and nde 
fascia highly enriched with mouldings, niches, pedes- 
tals, statues, and other sculptured decorations. Each 
of the lateral elevations is divided into three compart* 
ments, all of the semi-circular or N<mnan style. At 
the bottom a doorway opens to the aisle, and above 
this is a series of four windows, separated by small 
columns, over which are three blank arches. A small 
stmrease turret at each end is surmounted by a modem 
dome i and the tenmnations of the larger turrets in the 
central division have been censured as a kind of noh« 
descript architecture. The nave and aisle of this edi* 
fice present five tiers or stories of windows and arcades ^ 
though part of the lowermost is obscured by one side 
of the cloisters. Above this is a series of blank arche8> 
or arcades of the semi-circular style, divided into four- 
teen compartments, by a flat buttress between each, 
and every division consists of six arches. In the next 
tier upwards, each compartment shews three semi-cir- 
cular arches, the centre one being open and glazed, 
and the two others blank. Over this is a flatly pointed 
arched window, vnth two mullions in each division. 
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The transqit is untisiiaUy lofty and namnr. Aborethis 
is a wtneB of arches to the upper part of the ntLft, dis* 
playing in each compartment a pointed arched window 
in the middle^ with a semi-circnlar moulding over it^ 
ind two lateral blank arches. The sides and front oi 
this transept nearly correspond in number and style of 
ardies wiUi the other divisions. A lofty tower^ sur- 
mounted by a spire^ the whole height of which is 315 
feet^ rises with the intersection of the transept from 
the nave and choir. The tower is divided into fbnr 
stories or gradations, besides that of the battlements, 
tod each is ornamented with arcades, columns, and 
tracery mouldings, of variegated and curious wcnk* 
manship. The battlemeats and pinnacles at the an^es 
are of a later style than the rest, as is also the octan* 
gular spire, which has bold crotchets attadied to and 
running up the ribs at eadi angle. The architecture 
of the exterior of the choir displays seversl whidows 
with square heads, divided by three muUions and tra* 
eery, among which are curious and rare examples of 
form. Bold buttresses project across the aisles fnmi 
the upper part of die choir. 

The circular arch, and large short column, whicb 
are the leading features of the architecture of this 
church, have been received as the most ceitdn in* 
dications of the Norman style. These are ingeni* 
ously varied in size, mouldings, and ornaments in 
diiierent parts of the edifice, which consists of a nave 
with side ai^es, a transept, a clioir wUh a semi-droidaf 
t end, and an aisle surroundii^ it. On the north* 
t side of the latter is a plaee called the confessional^ 
from which a small aperture communicates wMi 
the great altar. Near the east end of this aide is a 
small chapel dedicated to Jesus, and on the o^osite 
side at the south-east angle of the churdi, another 
caHed St. Luke's chapd. West of this, the square 
building projecttng ftom the aisle is now used as the 
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Court. Heydoii*8 chapd and the old chap- 
ter-houae are between this and the transept; and 
abnttipg to that of the south are the prednct's gaol or 
dungeon, and St. Edmund*s, or the prior's, chapeL 
West of these, but joined to the south side of the 
nave, are the cloisters, which form a square of 174 
feet within the walls. Branching off from the southern 
transept, these cloisters enclose a square court or area; 
on the weBtem ude of which are eleven windows, or 
arched openings, twelve on the eastern side, and eleven, 
on the northern and southern sides. All these windowa 
wee divided into three lights, and are all decorated 
with tracery. At the south«west angle is a large la- 
vatorf; The roof is supported by groins springing 
from clustered columns, ornamented with bold and vari-^ 
Qvsly sculptured bosses at their points of intersection* 
A very curious doorway in the pointed arch style leads 
from the eastern airie of the cloisters to the nave. It 
has four columns on each side with corresponding archi* 
vault mouldings, and in the front of this, seven canopied 
niches, with richly sculptured crochets, eadi including, 
a statue. The confessionary, Blomefield observes, wa4 
formerly very dark : it was here the people stood when 
they confessed to the priest, v^ho placed himself within 
tbe ahar rails, between the eighteenth and nineteenth 
north pillars, the voice coming through a hole in the 
wall made for that purpose, whidi still remains. This 
place is ndw called Queen Elizabeth's seat, because 
when she visited this cathedral she had a seat erected 
for her between these pillars. 

Of the shaft or spire of this cathedral, the same 
author has i^etnarked, that it is the highest in England, 
except that of Salisbury ; being more lofty than those 
noted ones of Lichfidd, Chichester, or Grantham. 

At the restoratiod, when: it was repaired and a new 
gilded. weathei^codL plated on It, there were stages 
made at the upper windows, ' and many persons went 
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up to the top of the pinnacle^ whence ie a prospect 
all round the country. 

What at present \b the oigan loft in this cathedial 
was^ tiH the reformation, called the reredoi, or holjf rood 
loft. Here stood the principal rood or crou, with the 
effigies of the Saviour in full proportion, and the inu^o 
prindpaiii, or image of the Holy Trinity, llie rood^ 
or image of Christ upon the cross, was generally made 
of wood, and in most churches placed in a lo£t made 
for that purpose, immediatdy oyer the passage out of 
the nave into the diancel: the nave representing* 
as they said, the church militant, and the chancd, the 
church triumphant. Those therefbre that would pass 
out of the former into the latter must go under the 
rood loft, or under the cross, and suffur afliiction. But 
it is to be observed that no rood was complete mthout 
the images of the Virgin Biary and St. John> one 
standing on eadi side of the cross. These kofy T06d$ 
were very highly venerated. 

The interior of this cathedral^ it has been observed^ 
is grand and solemn in its general effect : the nave is 
the finest and most complete specimen of Norman ar-. 
diitecture in the kingdom : the choir is also a noble 
q)ecimen of the same style, and considerably like the 
diurch at Romsey: the modem fitting up however 
of the choir, the pewing in the aisles and the en*- 
cumbered state of the transepts, miserably disfigure 
the building, and iiyure the harmony and character of 
the whole. It has been objected that the present choir, 
the part appropriated for divine service, has been ex- 
tended from, the semi-circular end across the transept, 
and to the third column in the nave, which space, is 
nearly enclosed with boarded and painted partitions^ 
filling up the arches, and preventing any thing like a 
grand and comprehensive view of the whole. 

The church is fSu* from rich in monuments, yet to 
describe all the tombs and inscriptions would reqnirea< 
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Browne, Blomefield, and otherB> may be conanHttd^ 
The tomb of Bishop Herbert, and many more, were 
destroyed during.the civil wars ; but a new ahar nuH 
nument was erected to his memory by the dean and 
chapter in the year l692. It is in the central part 
of the choir, enclosed within an iron palisade. This 
part also contains the graves of most of the prelates 
who have lilled the see. There are mural stones to 
the memory of Bishc^ ScamUes and Overall ; and 
between the ninth and tenth piUars, reckoning fkom 
the west, a chapel, now thrown opmi, contains an 
altar tomb deprived of its brasses, belonging to Sir 
James Hobart, attorney general to King Henry VU. 
In Jams cliapel is another tomb to the memory of Sir 
Thomas Wyndham, who died at his seat at Felbrigg, 
October 22, 1521. This church was also the place of 
sepulture of John Heydon, esq. a great favourite of 
Edward IV. of Sir Henry Heydon, knt. Sir William 
Bokyn, knt. great-grandfather of Queen Elizabeth, Sir 
Boger Bigody knt. sewer to Henry I. &c. &c. In the 
chapel called Oitr Lady the Leu is an arched mural 
monument to Sir William Beauchamp, the founder, 
who lived in the reigns of Edward I. and Edward II. 

In the church of the Holy Trinity is the tomb of 
Bishop Goldwell, on which he lies in stone in his mitre 
and pontifical h^iliments, with a lion at his feet, and 
a priest on his knees, pra3^ng, with a book before him; 
but the inscription is lost, and the tomb defaced. 

The cloisters on the south side of tite church have 
the laigest quadrangle of the kind in England. The 
stone roof is adorned with several scripture pieces 
and many legends ; those of St. Christopher and St. 
Laurence are particularly mentioned by BlomefidcL 
At tlie grand south entrance of the church are what 
are caUed the espousals, or sacrament of marriage, 
carved in stone. It was formerly the custom for the 

c 
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eoitple to be married to stand at the diurch door, 
where the priest used to join their hands and pafiorm 
the greatest part of the matrimonial office. Here the 
husband endowed his wife with the portion or dowry^ 
which was called das ad ettittm ecckna. This custom 
is aUuded to by ChsEUoer in his Wife of Batbu 

" She was a worthy woman all her liTe, 
Husbands at the church dore had she five.* 

At the lavatories near this door the monks used to 
wash their hands before they went into the common 
eating-hall ; the towels hanging on the left hand of the 
door. 

The deanery was formerly the prior's lodges and 
with the long enclosed gallery^ where the sick monkt 
used to walky still remains entire. 

Canred in stone, over one of these doors, is a fox in 
a pulpit in the habit of a secular priest heading up » 
goose to his auditory. This, with many other carvings 
on the stalls in the choir, and on the stone work in 
other places, was designed as a reflection on the secii* 
lar deigy or parish priests, who were much hated by 
the monastic, or regular clergy^ as they called them* 
sdves. The origin of this rooted antipadiy was the 
continual encroachment of the regulars upon die se* 
culars, in getting the parochial diurches appropriated 
to themselves, and thus rendering the seculars whdly 
subservient, and obliged to take what they chose to 
allow them for the service of cures } or otherwise ob- 
taining dispensations to serve them themselves. This 
eovetousness, so manifest to all the worid, caused the 
people in general to join with the parish priests ; and 
hence it is, as men always hate those they have in* 
jured, that we see so many odd figures, with the heads 
of secular priests, carved on monasteries and churches 
appropriated to the monks, or r^ular dergy, repre* 
sentbg lioas^ wolves^ foxes, and other emblems of 
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tnft and rapine fixed with leaden spouts to their 
mouths. On the other hand, nothing is so frequent 
on the parochial churches, where the secular interest 
|»evailed, as the representation of monks in their cowls 
pouring water out of their mouths ; every shower in- 
dicating their excess in gluttony and drinking, their 
vanity, idleness, folly, and other vices: by way of 
embellishment also about many churches, the repre- 
sentations of asses, monkeys, owls, magpies, tortoises^ 
swine, &c. dressed in cowb or other monkish habits, 
were introduced by the secular clergy in the spirit of 
recrimination. 

With respect to the epitaphs and inscriptions in and 
about this cathedral, some writers have produced va- 
rious instances of punning and other puerilities, but 
have overlooked some superior attempts at wit and 
character. Blomefield has recorded an epitaph com- 
posed for one Jacob Freeman at Norwich, who was 
buried in the eloister^yard. He was a zealous royalist 
during the time of the civil wars, and so robust that 
he used to lie on a hill and sleep, with hi^ head on a 
stone. This poor old man was very hardly used by 
01iver*s committee, at that time, for lying in the ca- 
thedral and church porches, where he usually repeated 
the common prayer to the people, in spite of all theb 
ill treatment, though often sent to Bridewell, whipped 
and imprisoned for it. 

Here in this iKmiely cabinet 

Retteth a poor old Anchoret; 

Upon the groond he laid all weathers. 

Not as most men, gotue Uke, on feathers. 

For so indeed it came to pass. 

The Lord of Lords his landlord was; 

He Ihr'd, instead of wainscot rooms, 

like the pomess'd, among the tombs, 

JkM by nrae spirit thither led 

To be aQqiMunted with thedcMl; 
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*~EKh nornaag finom hit bed 10 billow\l 
He roMy took op hb cross, and fiallowM. 
To every porch he did repair 
To vent himself in ammum prayer. 
Wherein he was alone devout > 

When |M«aeWi^ jostled pnyii^ out. 
In such procesrion throogh the citj» 
Maogre the devil and committee^ 
He daily went, for which he fell. 
Not into Jacob's, hot Bride-wtlL 
Where yon might see his loyal back 
Red ktter'd like an Almtnaek; 
Or I may rather else aver 
Damtmckt like a calendar^ 
And him triumphing at that harm. 
Having nought else to keep him warm. 
With Paul he always pray'd ; no wonder^ 
The lash did keep his flesh still mider : 
Yet wl^poord seemed to lose its sting 
When for the chwrch or for the hmgf 
And tho* such suffering he did paM 
In spite of bonds, still Freeman was; 
lis well his pate was weather proof. 
The palace like, it had no roof; 
The hah* was off, and 'tw«s the fashion* 
The croun being under se<pie8tration! 
Tho* bald as Xlme and meudicant. 
No friar yet, but protestant. 
His head each momuig and each even 
Was watered with the dew of heaven^ 
He lodg'd alike dead and aliv^ , 
As one that did the grave survive ; 
For lie b now, though he be dead, 
But in a manner put to bed. 
Pity he in no porch did lay, 
' . That did in porches so much pray; 

Yet let him have this epitaph. 
Here sleeps Old Jacob Stone and Suffi 

The biBhop*s palace, situated on the north ^de of 
the prednct^ was erected by Bifihop Salmon in tbib 
year 13I89 upoh the site of a former building: it was 
afterwards repaired by Bidiq> Totington> and was sue^ 
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ce B st f d y ornamented by Bishops Hait> OoldweU^ and 
Paridiiirst, whose arms were emblazoned on the dif- 
ferent windows. In the civil wars it suffered largdy 
from the rage of the fanatics. It was under their regimen 
let out in tenements^ and the great hall converted into 
a meeting-house. In l656, this room^ 110 feet in 
length, and Go wide, was demolished, and the lead 
and other materials sold. At the restoration. Bishop 
Beynolds was at great expense in rendering this palace 
habitable 5 and by the improvements made by him and 
other bishops it has in a manner risen from its ruins. 
Formerly there was a covered way, from the door of the 
north transept of the cathedral, to the entrance of the 
grand hall of the bbhop's palace, vaulted with stone 
like the cloisters. 

The chapel appropriated to the use of the bishop 
was that of Jesus, in the cathedral) but Bishop Sal- 
mon erected another nearer the palace, which vras 
180 feet long, by 30 broad. Here the founder and 
several other preLites were interred. In 1619, this 
chapel was licensed for the use of the Walloon re- 
sidents in Norwich) but in the civil wars its fine painted 
windows, which had been spared by the fordgn dis- 
senters, were rudely mutilated by those of our own 
country. 

The priory, built by Bishop Herbert, about the year 
1101, for monks of the Benedictine order to officiate 
in the cathedral, stood on the south side of it, in what 
is now caUed the Lower Close. On pulling down the 
workhouse, near this spot, in 1804, some remains of 
the refectory and dormitory of this house were dis^ 
covered, induding the shafts of three massy clustered 
pillars^ each nine feet long : they appeared to have been 
painted green, and the sculptured capitals to have been 
gilt. The beautiful roof was neariy perfact ) but the 
whole having been so long covered in, few of the 
lAlemal dfioorations could be traced with accun^y* 
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Prior to the time of Bishop Herbert^ it seemi thtt « 
church had stodd on the site of one erected by that 
prelate^ in that part of the precinct called the Cow<» 
holm^ from its situation, denominated St. Mary in the 
Mar$k» A small fragment of this was lately visible* 

The Ckamel-Houut now occupied as the Free-sdiool, 
was founded by Bishop Salmon about the year 13 1^ 
It consisted of a chapel with a vault under it^ and 
proper apartments for the residence of officiating 
prietts ; the vault alone being used for the real purpose 
of a charnel-house. Thither the sacrist of the cathedral 
was permitted to bring all bones in a proper state of 
removal '^ to be reserved till the last day." The pre^ 
sent . portico was built by Bishop Lyhart ; but the 
under charnel-house, an arched vault supported by 
two rows of columns 14 feet high, has long been used 
for cellars; and the priests' offices converted into a 
dwelling-house for the master of the free-school. 

St Ethelbert's parish church being burnt down iik 
the grand civic insurrection in the year 1272, the citi« 
eens of Norwich were compelled to build the present 
gate with the chi^l over it, dedicated to St. Ethelbert 
It consists of a pointed arched gateway, having a 
beautiful billeted moulding resting on circular co- 
lumns, and on each side a crocketed pointed niche* 
Over these is a handsome fascia, decorated with five 
niches, that were formerly occupied by statues and 
surmounted by crocketed pediments. The central 
figure alone remains. Formerly there were four other 
gates leading to this precinct: one of those, de- 
molished, led into Vedast-lane; another leads to St 
Giles's Hospital ; a third opens into St. Martin's Plain, 
and a fourth faces the western end of the cathedraL 
This is still called ErpingkanCs Gaie, being built by 
Sir Thomas Erpingham, knt as an act of penance for 
bis known adherence to the doctrines of Wickliffe. 

Erfwgham*s Gate esLhibits a lofty pointed unh, en» 
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liched with coiumiu, mouldings^ and numerouB small 
statues in canopied niches. The spandrils are highly 
decorated with tracery mooldlngs^ shields, &c. ; and 
the whole is inclosed in a kind of square frame, with 
semi-octagonal huttresses, each of which is divided 
into four compartments, covered with statues, niches, 
shidds, pedestals, &C and on numerous scrolls is the 
word yenk, supposed to he the motto of the huildet. 
Over the centre arch is a pediment, with a statue o£ 
Sir Thomas Erpingham in armour, represented kneeU 
ing, and in a praying posture. On the north corner 
is the efi%y of a secular priest with his scholar, said 
to he emblematic of the industry of the seculars ; and 
ou the (^yposite side that of a monk in an idle posture, 
expressing an implied censure on those priests, who, 
beuig maintained in religious houses, assumed to them* 
selves, as before stated, the name of regulars. 

The site of the White Friars, another celebrated 
foundation in Norwich, was built upon, and their hall 
43onverted into a Baptist meeting-house : but this has 
lately been pulled down and rebuilt: the remainder of 
Iheir dobter forms a cellar to a public-house* 

I^ the College of St. Mary in the Fields the windows 
of the great hall are still decorated with the arms of 
several noble families, the Comwallises, the South- 
wells, the Hobarts, &c. 

The site of the Priory of St. Leonard's, built by 
Bishop Herbert de Losinga, containing 14 acres, is 
waUed in, and part of the ruined gate-house stiQ 
remains. 

The ruins of the Monastery of Black or Preadking 
Friars are very extensive ; the cloister, including their 
burial-place, is on the north side of the church. In 
1025 the kitchen belonging to this place was converted 
into a House of Industry for the poor. Their churchy 
a noble and beautifiil pile, is still complete, the steeple 
excepted, whidi fell down in the year 1712. This 
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buildings about 120 feet long, and 70 wide within the 
walls^ has 14 windows on a side in the upper Uer^ and 
six in the lower; two at the east end^ and three at the 
west These were formerly ornamented with painted 
glass^ which has been mostly demolished or taken away. 
At the dissolution, the city of Norwich, through the in- 
terest of the Duke of Norfolk, obtained a grant of it 
from Henry VIII. " to make of the church a foir and 
large hall for the mayor and his brethren, with all the 
citizens, to repair unto at a common assembly/' &c. 
At this period the choir had been converted into a 
diapel for the corporation, and for the several guilds 
to hear mass performed morning and evening, and to 
make their reqiective offerings. This guild company 
was created in 1385, and connsted of a society of 
brethren and sbters, formed in honour of St. George 
the Martyr, for the purposes of charity and posthumous 
prayer. After the reformation, the spirit of the times 
having taken a different turn, this society ajssumed 
more of a municipal than a religious form, and in 1 73 1 
they resigned their charters to the corporation ; their 
plate and paraphernalia were sold, their debts paid, 
and their meetings entirely ceased. In fact, since its 
diange from a church, it has borne the names of St. 
Andrew's Hall and the New HalL At several periods 
between 1650 and 1726 the mayor and corporation 
have proclaimed this hall the public exchange for the 
despatch of business between merchants and tradesmen. 
About 1774 the old gateway and the wall next to 
Bridge-street were taken down, the present porch 
erected, and the room over it fitted up as the dty 
library, in which the Court of Requests for the recovery 
of small debts was afterwards held. In October, 1786, 
this hall was opened for a corn-exchange, and used 
for this purpose every Saturday. In I8O6 it was 
fresh painted, and the pictures cleaned and varnished. 
The portraits in this haUare mostly wretdied^-but also 
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indude some fine spedmens of modern art, 'espedaUy 
in a likeness of tlie late Lord Suffield by Gainsboronght 
and one of the late Mr. Windliam by Hoppner. In the 
centre, over the entrance of what was called the Dutch 
church, is a portrait of Lord Nelson, with this in« 
sermon, ^' Tins best likeness of the illustrious hero, 
and the last for which he ever sat, was painted after 
his return from the battle of the NUe, in the year 180lf 
by Sir William Beechey, and confers additional lustre 
on the professional abilities of that eminent artist." At 
the opposite end of the hall, over the large central win* 
dow, is displayed, in a festoon form, Uie^^-coloured 
flag of France, being the ensign of the French ship 
Le Genereux of 74 guns, captured in the Mediterra* 
nean by Sir Edward Berry in 1801. 

The church of St. Peter Mancroft is a large regular 
building, and, next to the cathedral, is the largest 
church in the dty 5 it is dtuated on an elevated spot 
at the west comer of the market-place, and was com- 
pleted and consecrated in 1455. The square tower at 
the west end is 100 feet in height, and the body, com- 
posed of a nave, choir and chuicel, measures 212 feet 
in lengthy and 70 in width* There are entrance 
porches on the south and north sides. The painting 
over the altar represents St. Peter's deliverance from 
prison : this was executed by Catton, and given to the 
churdi by Alderman Starling, in 17^. Here ih also 
a monument to the memory of the cddiirated Sir 
Thomas Browne, who died October 19, 1682, aged 77 
years. 

St. Julian's Church, founded before the conquest, 
exhibits some spedmens of Saxon architecture. 

St. Lawrence's Church stands on the spot originally 
the quay for landing fish brought to Norwich, and was 
erected in 1472, at the expense of the monastery of St. 
Edmund's Bury, assisted by private benefactions. The 
tower is square, 112 feet in height. Over one of the 
doors is a carved representaUon of the martyrdom of 
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building is supposed to have been erected at the es« 
pease of the dtj in the year 189a 

Surrtif Hoiue, in Snnej-street^ is a curioos sped- 
men of old English ardiitectore : many armorial bear- 
ings were emblazoned on the glass in the windows 
of this house. 

Fatiof/'i Palace was an old house opposite the Cow 
Tower, said to have been built by the ceLebrated Sir 
John Fastolf of Castor, being called, in andoit re- 
cords^ his jv^sce or city-house. It has been taken down» 
and another house built on its site. 

The Dukes of Norfolk formerly had a magniSoent 
paJaoe here. It was made a ducal residence in the 
time of Henry VIII., but taken down in 1G02, when 
a more statdy building was erected on its site by 
Henry, Duke of Norfolk. His grandson, having taken 
umbrage . at the mayor's refusing his company of 
comedians leave to enter the dty with trumpets, 
neglected this residence; after which a part of the site 
was used as a common stathe or quay, and the re- 
inaining buildings let out for the dty woikhouse. 
TUb residence of the dukes was one of the largest 
known at that time out of London : it had a theatre, 
a tennis-court, and a covered bowling-alley; the latter 
having been noticed as one of the first of the kind in 
England, though they were common in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

Among the numerous churches in this city which 
have nothing very striking in thdr architecture, are 
those of St. Stephen the Protomartyr, St. John the 
Baptist and Uie Holy Sepukhre, St. Michael's at Thorn, 
AU Saints, St. John's TimberhUl, St. Mary's Uie Less, 
St. Peter's per Mountergate, St. Peter's Southgate, 
St. Ethebed's, St. Michad's at Plea, St. Andrew's, 
St. Peter's Hungate, St. Simon and St. Jude, St 
George's in Tombland, St. Martin's in the Plain, St. 
Bdmond's^ j5t. James's^ St. Paul's^ St Saviour's, St 
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Clement's^ St George's^ St. Augustine's^ St. Martm*!, 
St. Mary's^ St Michael's, St Giles^ St Bennetts, St. 
Switbin's, St Maigaret*s> St Gr^oiy's, St John the 
Baptist's Madder-market^ and the Dutch church, since 
I8O7 appropriated solely to the use of the poor in the 
workhouse. The Unitarian chapel, in St. George's of 
Colgate, is an el^;ant octangular structure, and was 
built by Mr. Thomas Ivory, in 1756. 

Many churchyards in Norwich lie considerably 
higher than the adjacent street, which was probably 
rather occasioned by the churches being built upon 
derated situations, and the passages from them cut 
down to a level with the streets, than by the numer- 
ous interments in the diurchyards. 

Besides the Cathedral, the Castle, &c. already no- 
ticed, various remains of antiquity are scattered 
throughout the city, and many of the old houses de- 
serve 'the attention of the curious. Among the more 
modem parts, the buildings in St Giles*s-street and 
Surrey*street are the best. 

The AucfMy House is degant ; its vestibule jnto-; 
jects about 26 feet from the prindpal building, and is 
15 feet wide. Ascending four steps, upon the right, 
is a card-room 22 feet square, and of a proportionate 
height i and on the left another 22 feet by 28. Above 
these card-rooms are two others of the same dimen- 
sions ; and over the vestibule a store-room. The long- 
room is 66 feet by 23 $ from the ceiling, very neady 
stuccoed, five degant glass lustres are suspended. 
This room has five windows on the south side, and a 
Venetian one at the west end : it is wainscoted round 
about nine feet high, and above are stucco pannds, 
ornamented with festoons. The small room is 50 feet 
by 27; the ceiling the same as the long room, and, 
excepting four brass chandeliers, is ornamented much 
the same as the other. The ordiestras are over the 
doors at the entrance of eadi room. The tea-room 



ia between the two rooms appropriated to dancuig^ 
the communication is hf two doors^ so constructed as 
to be easily removed, so that the eye may at once 
eommand a suit of rooms of 143 feet^ illuminated 1)7 
ten branches ; and the company forming into one line, 
may dance the whole length of the building. 

Black Friars Bridge^ by some persons deemed the 
handsomest bridge in the city, it is to be observed^ 
was formerly called New Bridge, being built of timber 
in the reign of Henry V.; rebuilt in the reign of £d^ 
ward IV., and in 1586 again rebuilt with stone. This 
last structure also becoming ruinous, and it being 
thought that its three arches impeded the current too 
much in the time of a flood, it was taken down in 1784/ 
and a new one constructed by Mr* Soane, of Portland 
stone^ consisting only of one arch. As this was known 
to be liable to a great pressure of weight, it was ne« 
cessaiy to have it as flat as possible without injuring 
the navigation. The chord«>line of the arch, however, 
is 42 feet: the foundations of the abutments are 
planked and piled ; and the voussoirs of the arch have 
their joints worked perfectly smooth, and are set in 
dry milled lead. In the middle of each voussoir, two 
cubes of iron, of three pounds weight, are inserted, 
and let equally into each stone; the channels are sunk 
from the tails of the voussoin to the cavities of the 
iron joggles, and both of these run full with lead: the 
whole is ornamented with iron railing. The steps, 
proposed in Mr* Soane's plan to have been laid next 
to St* George's, Bridge-street, could not be introduced 
on account of the houses being too dose on that side. 

TAe keels and wherries. These are in a great mea- 
sure peculiar to the navigation between Noiwich and 
Yarmouth, and are suppc^ed to be superior to the 
small craft upon any other stream in England^ as 
cahying a larger burden, and being worked at a 
smaller expense. They have but one mast^ which 
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lets down by a windlass placed at the head^ carry one 
fai^ square saili are covered dose by batches, and 
have a cabin -superior to many coasting vessels, in 
which it is not unusual for the keelman and his fieunily 
to live. They are never navigated by more than two 
men, and often by a man and his wife, or one man 
and a boy. The usual passage for a loaded keel ia 
from 12 to l5 hours $ when light, they perform it in 
five hours. The river is sufficiently broad in all places 
to permit two loaded keels to pass each other, and in 
some parts it is twice that breadth. In the whole dis- 
tance of 32 miles there is no obstruction by a lock or 
a bridge* This kind of craft carry grain of every sort 
grown in the county, flour, &c. to Yarmouth, besides 
-the goods manufactured at Norwich for foreign mar* 
kets. In return, from Yarmouth they bring coals, 
grocery, ironmongery, fir-timber, wine, spirits, &c 
The freight for grocery and other heavy goods imported 
does not exceed ]#. 6di per ton; but smaller articles 
pay about 4j(L the hundred weight The wherries are 
from Id to 25 tons burden; keels from 40 to 66* 
The mast of the wherries is placed at the head, that 
of keels in the middle. The passage depends upon 
the wind. When favourable, they sail very quickly -, 
against the wind, they are pushed by long poles called 
quantt, which reach to the bottom, and are applied to 
the men's shoulders : this is a very slow and laborious 
process. 

. There are two particularly good general prospects 
of the city } one on the south-east from the meadows 
leading towards Thorpe ; the other on the north-east 
from the shooting ground. But in this respect Nor- 
wich is eminently favoured : it abounds with beauti- 
ful prospects, and looks well from almost every point 
of view. The prospects just mentioned are far supe- 
rior to any thing of the kind in England, perhaps 
equal to any in Europe. 
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The Tillage of Dtorpe, about two mikfl ^stantftoiB 
Norwich, on the euteni side, is delightfully situated 
OD Uw eouthem side of a taill, with the navigaUe 
rivM-, the meadows, and the rich plantations of the 
late General Money in fiont. This has itiduced nuay 
Opulent ciUzens to take up their rceidenoe here. Of 



before it, and gave a good legacy towards the repon- 
tion of this church, which, notwithstanding, in 1SQ7 
was pulled down. Thesteeple, atill standing, is rannd, 
but very small, as was the church : the churchyard is 
plonghed up to the walls. It is on a hill between 
Hartford Bridge and Intwood, on the sooth side of the 
river. There are very few housea here, but in the vil- 
lage in the adioiuing parish was the fine old seat called 
iMteood Hatl, at which Sir Thomas Oresham, knight, 
BOD of Sir Richard, in the year 1S4Q entertained John 
Dudley, the great Earl of Warwick, when on his way 
to combat with the Norfolk rdaels, under Katb This 
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boiue Sir Thomas afterwards enloiged^ and left it a 
curious specimen of tiie style of building then pre« 
Talent. The manor was sold, about the year 1596, to 
Henry Hobart^ esq.; and again at his death by his 
son : it has since become the propeity of the Earl of 
Bncki nghamshire* 

From Hartford Bridge there is a good roadtto 
Buckenham, which, quitting the direct road, we shall 
pursue as far as Tacolneston, passing Mangreen Hall# 
S wasdiston, and Mulbarton. 

The village of Swardiston, in Edward the Con* 
fes8or*s time, belonged to Ording, a Dane, one of the 
Confessor's thanes or noblemen. About the year 
1559» Thomas Aldrich, esq. was buried by the font in 
Swardiston church, itnd left Mangreen Hall to Cicely 
his wife. 

Mangreen Hall is about half a mile north-east cf 
the diurch, origindly dedicated to St. Andrew *, but 
about the year 1400 re-dedicated to St. Mary the Virgin. 
In the windows there were the effigies of the twelve 
Apostles, some of which still remain, with two broken 
representations of benefactors on their knees. 

Mulbarton. This village in the Conqueror's time 
was called Molke, or Great Barton, and the manor, 
was then in possession of Roger Bigod. . In the time 
of Henry III. it belonged to Thomas de Sanct Omerp, 
or St. Omer, justice itinerant for Cambridgeshire, who 
obtained of that monarch the privilege of a fair for this 
village, and free warren to his manor. In the year 
1285 he claimed view of frank pledge, assize of bread 
and ale, and all other liberties attaching to a court 
ket. He also datmed the privil^e of wfangtAef, and 
erected a gallows here, upon which in the same year 
was hanged one Walter Godwyne, taken on this manor, 
and oonvkted of felony in the court leet held there. 
3iit as it appeared that this, without a royal grant, 
was an assun^ed liberty, an order was made that the 

p 
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lord should be disseiMd of thid liberty, and the gaflowv 
taken down. The chnith was erected by this baron/ 
and the windows were highly ornamented with stained 
^ass. Against ^e west wall of the nave is a mural 
monument to the memory of Sir Edwin Rich^ and ou. 
the top of it a large hourglass^ and underneath the 
fcAlowing insiiription : 

*'' Our life is like an hourglass ; and our riches are 
Hke the sand in it, which runs with us but the time of 
our continuance here^ and then must be turned up by 
another.*' 

M Tbedbrd gave me birth, and Norwich brecdiog. 
Trinity College m Cambridge Itmnung; 
Lincoln's Inn did teach me law and equity ; 
Keports I have made in the Courts of Chancery. 
And though I cannot skill in rhymes, yet know it 
In my life I was mhie own death's poet ; 
Ibr he who loaTes hb work to others tmst. 
May be decmved when he lies in the dust; 
And now I have travelled through all these ways. 
Here I conclude the story of ray days j 
And here my rhymes I end, then ask no more. 
Here lies SU* Edwin Rich, who lov'd the poor.*' 

He was burled in the year 1675, in the 81st year of 
his age. This village was the birthplace of Sir Thomas 
Richardson, whose father was rector of the parish ; he 
was bred to the law^ and became so eminent as to be 
appointed Chief Justice of the Court of Common Fleas, 
Nov. 28> 1626, and died about eight years afterwards. 
He was interred in Westminster abbey, where aa 
inscription on a brass plate contains some account of 
hid life and death. 

Tacolnestoic, commonly called Tacleston, derived 
its name of Villa Tacohi firom one of its ancient lords, 
and IS' celebrated as the birthplace of John Tasce« 
phaus, who was prior of the White Friars orCarmeHtea 
in Norwich^ in Uie year 1404. He was. a learned di- 
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Tiae, a powerful orator^ and a man of rigid piety ; but 
his intolerant spirit obecured all his bri^test qnalifioa- 
tions. Hence what was in his time called LoUardism 
Ut the effects of his intemperate zeaL 

TacolnestoH Hall is a fine brick mansion^ consisting 
of a body and two wings : the body is three stories high, 
and has the attic windows placed in its gable-ended 
foof. The diimoeys are formed of circular clusters. 
It u said to havie been erected about the year 1670, 
by Richard Browne de Spaikes^ the manor being then 
Id ^ Browne family. 

A short distance from thb place there is a road lead* 
Mg to the villages of Forncett St. Blary and FomeeH 
St Peter, lying between this road and the h%h voad 
horn London to Norwich. 

FomNCBTTTs. The manor which gave a name to the 
two Fomoetts at this time includes several ancient 
Urewidy or hamlets; one of these is called KettMon 
Bnd, anciently Kekeling's town or Kekdington $ and 
this, with Tuanatuna, or Tanaton End, makes up the 
parish of Forncett St. Peter, wliich, not known by 
that name-in the Confessoi^s dme, was only a berewie 
to Forncett, and had then only one church, called 
Forncett St. Mary, to which St. Peter is, and always 
has been, a chapel of ease. Forncett in the Confessor's 
time, with the appendant berewics or manors held of 
it, made it a grand manor. No less than 16 of these 
dependencies are enumerated in Domesday book, and 
these constituted the honour of Forncett. 

When this manor was the property of Roger Bigod, 
first Bari of Norfolk, it was distinguished for having 
the Knighttn court, usually held here every three weeks, 
to wfaidi were attached five different officers, viz. an 
auditor, a feodary, a collector, a seijeant, and a bailiff. 
At this court all the great men who held their several 
ipanors, lands^ or tenements of the Norfolk honour, 
were obliged to attend in person, or by their attorneys, 
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to do suit and aenrice^ and compound for caatkrgnaid 
service of the earFs castle at Norwich. This lordship 
was the property of the late Duke of Norfolk. 

Returning finom Tocolneston towards Norwich, on 
the left we see several villages^ and among the most 
remarkable is Ashwell Thorp } before we come to whidi 
we perceive Fundenhiil. 

FuMDBNHiLL^ or FundcnhalL This village, under 
the Confessor, mostly belonged to one of his thanes^ 
named Burkart ; he was also a patron of the church, 
which had 24 acres of glebe. Aluric, a freeman of 
Bi^op Stigand, had another part, and there was a 
berewic in Nelonde, or Nayland, which belonged to it* 
Walter de Dol, lord of Habetuna, or Hapton, became 
lord here, and made these two villages one manor. He 
had them both of Roger Bigod. This tpwn was a 
league in leng^th, and half a league in breadth* The 
manor was very early in a family which took its name 
from the town of North Creke, where they were lords, 
and always resided ; but from this £smily the manor 
at length passed into that of Ashwell Thorp. Thefe 
are three bells in the steeple of this church -, and the 
rood loft is whole and painted, and in the middle of il 
is a shield painted wiUi ihe arms of the East Ang^, 
and round them in old English letters : 

Ave Rex Gends Aiiglonim Ta Rex Angioma, 

O Eadmuiide 
¥\tm Martynun Yelod Rosa vel Liliam. 

Next to this is a P, with the crpss keys, for Peter, 
and the arms of Flixton Nunnery, that house being 
fbunded, in honour of St Catherine. Next is a crown 
and mitre, and S. N. for St. Nicholas, the patron of 
the church. Here .are two or three stones stripped of 
their brass plates^ under one of which lies John Kemp 
of Fundenhall. 
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AtHVBLL Thobp Stands at a distance^ a little fiir- 
Uier firom the Attleborough voad. 

This torwn was anciently called Thorp only, but to 
distingaish it from so many Thorps in the county about 
King Stephen's time, Ashwell was prefixed to Thorp i 
though this seems to have been a well inhabited place, 
the name of Ashwell does not occur in Domesday book. 
Here, in the year 1 13 1, Sir John de Thorpe founded the 
free chapel of St. Mary the Virgin at Ashwell, and 
built a house for the residence of a chapldn or chauntry 
priest to perform daily service, &c In 13^3, Sir Ed- 
mund de Thorpe, senior, died, and was buried by Bea- 
trix his wife, in the chancel of the church of Ashwell 
Thorp. He left five marks to any one who would make 
a pilgrimage for him to St. James the Apostle j and 
l^;acies to his tenants at Thorp, Fundenhale, Hapton, 
Wrenningham, Colkirk, and Little Massingham, where 
he was.lord. He left many rings, jewels, kc, to Joan 
his wife, during her life, and afterwards ta Sir Ed- 
mund, his eldest son and heir; and particularly the 
wmrrey cup, tipped with silver, which is the charter 
cup of Thorp.. This was to descend from heir to heir 
to all that should be lords of Thorp in his line. He 
also bequeathed them three gold rings, set with ori- 
ental sapphires. To Edmund, his heir, he left all his 
goods in his manor-houses at Colkirk, with Appleton 
Hall and Little Massingham. 

Sir Edmund, his heir, new roofed and glazed the 
church and chancel at Thorp, and founded Thorp's 
chapel for his own burial-place and his successors, on 
the north side of the chanceL 

Some time after 1417, ^^ Edmund de Thorpe, an- 
other of this family, was slain at the si^e of Lover*d 
Castle in Normandy, vnth theLords Scales and D*Arcy. 
His body was brought to England, and buried in a new 
able which he had added to the parish church of Ash- 
well Thorp. On a tomb are his eflfigies, with thoaa 
of his lady, in alabaster, lying under a wooden eaoopy* 
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He is represented in compleie armour^ a helmet onder 
his head> a crown and plume for his erest, and* Ids 
t^ord by his side. A greyhound coaches at his feet, 
luid a lapdog at hers. In the shields round the toiiib, 
supported by angels, there are quartered various family 
arms. Frcnn the Howards fiftmily. Thorp descended 
by marriage to that of Bourehier. Sir John was made 
Knight of the fiath on the marriage of the Duke of 
York,' King Edward the IVth's second son, with th^ 
daughter and heiress of the Duke of Norfolk. In the 
seventh year of Henry VII. Sir John was retained to 
serve the king with two spearmen, himself as one, and 
each accompanied by his cmtrel or servant, a page and 
nine demi-lances, serving on horseback, for an expe- 
dition fitting out against France. In October, 1491, 
the king landed at Calais, and laid si^e to Boulogne; 
but a peace being made at sea, on the eighth of No- 
vember, to which the knights and peers assented, 
among the number was the name of this Sir John 
Bourchier. In the 11th year of Henry VII. he was 
summoned to parliament as Lord Bemers > and in the 
sixth year of Henry VHI. he was, by patent, made 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for life, and in the same 
year attended the king's sister. Lady Mary, into Franod. 
On his return, the king conferred several manors upon 
llim : and at his Miyesty's command he translated the 
Chronicles of Froissart into English, to which he added 
noteiB. He also translated various other works from 
tiie French, Spanish, and Italian languages j viz. the 
life of Sir Arthur^ an Armorican knight ; the famous 
Exploits of Hugh de Bourdeaux > Marcus Aurelius ; 
and the Castle of Love. He wrote a Treatise, entitled 
'' The Duties of the Inhabitants of Calais," and a 
comedy called 'Mte in Vineam.'* He died whilst he 
was deputy general of the town and marches of Calais, 
and was interred in St. Marjr's church there. He had 
issue only two daughters. 
The Knevets, who succeeded this family in conse- 
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qoence of a deficiency in the male line oi their prede* 
oeanors, were highly respectable. Sir Thomas Knevetj 
of Ashwell Thorp^ who lived in l6l6, was a man of 
great repute^ and much beloved for his hospitality and 
good nature^ for which he was so eminent» that a bal* 
lad is preserved by Blome6eld, said to contain an 4ii* 
credible 9tory, the tradition of which had been of long 
standing. Thomas Knevet, esq. the son of the former^ 
at the coronation of Charles I. was summoned to re* 
ceive the honour of Knight <tf the Bath: he died al 
Henham Hall, in Su£folk, the seat of his son-in-laW| 
Sir John Rous, and was buried at Ashwell Thorp, in 
July, 1658. Under a Latin inscription, on a black 
marble gravestone in Thorp's chapel, are these lines-^ 

Here Ues loyal Knyret who hated anarchy, 
Iiv*d a true protettant, and died with monarchy. 

The diurch has a square tower and four bells, a 
diab6el and a chapel on the north. A handsome stone 
firont here was erected by Thomas Knevet, esq. and 
Satherine Bui^h, his wife. In the east window ar? 
the remains of a knight in armour, kneeHng at an 
ahar tomb ; and opposite him, a woman kneeling in 
the dress of that age. In 1^04, the tenor bell was 
cast al the expense of Sarah Sawer and others. 

Having passed Ashwell Thorp about a mile, a road 
leads to the village of Wrenningham, about four miles 
from Wymondham, to which there is a road leading 
through this village. 

WasNNiNOHAM. Two mauors formerly bore the 
name of Great and Little Wrenningham. The site 
of BelkoMse Hall is in this parish. This manor be- 
longed to Levoh, a thane of the Confessor's before the 
conquest \ it afterwards came into the Norfolk family, 
and was by one of them given to the Creykes. The 
Bdhouses had it again in 1415, though it ultimately 
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caaie into the possession of tile Thorpes. Theehaitb 
is small, and has nothhig in it remarkaiMe. 

LeaTing Wrenningham on the left, we aniTe at 
BifACOKASH. This name signifies the Broad LeaSj 
and was part of the possessions of Roger Bigod, at 
the conquest. One part he gave to Olf the Dane, who 
joined it to flordon manor. It came afterwards to 
the Peverels, and from them passed through several 
branches to the Woods, the Wdds, and others. When 
Sir Hugh Peverel was patron here> a ^Id was hdd in 
the chnrdb The present building is S6 feet long and 
16 broad : there is no steeple, but one lieU lianging in 
a shed at the south-east comer of tlie churchyard, la 
the chancel windows are the arms of the East Angles, 
and oi England. 

From Braoonash, a road leads directly to Hethill, 
which lies a little south of Cadeton. Tliis also be- 
longed to Olf the Dane. After the Norman conquest 
it came to the Bigod», and continued with them till 
Hugh Bigod, the third Earl of Norfolk, divided it into 
several parts or manors. The church is dedicated to 
All Saints, and had a gild kept befbie it; and in 1277 
the maiMNr oi Cursons was oblijged to find a certain 
quantity of oil for the lamps in the church, and the 
dMipel of the manor-house, with a certain number of 
loaves to distribute on the obit of Will de Curson^ 
always hdid on St. Catherine's day. The dole bread 
givoi away on the anniversary of Sir William de 
Carleton was equal to what a bushel and a half of 
barley would make. 

Pennes manor contains Heihill HaiL This, in the 
year 1285, was denominated a capital messuage, with 
237 acres of land adjoining, and 20 acres of wood ex- 
tending into Swardiston, Dunston, Mullmrton, Carle- 
ton, Braconash, Wrenningham, Nelonde, ot Neyland, 
and Swansthorpe. 

About a mUe from Bmconashj on our way towards 
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Norwich^ is a road to CarleCmi St,' Mary, and hom 
thence we soon rejoin the higti road« 

Cabletom St. Mabt wascommonly called Carleton 
Carson, ^m the lords of that name, and takes its 
denomination from the caries, or countrymen, that 
anciently inhabited it: Carleton signifying no more 
than the Caries or Ckurles town. Formerly there 
were two churches here, standing within 50 yards of 
eaeh other, a roadway being the only boundary between 
the diurchyards. The present church is dedicated to 
St; Mary, and was appropriated to the nuns of Masham 
ever since their foundation. At the east end of this is 
Itn old altar and chapel, dedicated to St. Mary, with a 
stone stripped of its brass, under which William Ap- 
pleyard, of this town, gent, was buried in 1481. 

Having rer}oined the direct road, on the opposite 
side, we perceive Bixley and Armin^ialL 
- BixLBY. Here is Bixlej/ Hail, a handsome well- 
built house, erected by Sir Edward Ward, about the 
middle of the last century. It has three fronts, each 
containing three stories from the basement, and the 
attic windows are placed in the roof. It b now the 
seat of the Earl of Roseberry, and is situated in well 
wooded grounds, near the high road from Norwich to 
Bungay. The church is a small antique building, de- 
dicated to St, WandragesiUus, the abbot, to whose 
image pilgrimages were formerly made. The present 
&bric was erected by William de Dunwicb, one of the 
bailifb of Norwich in the year 1272. 

Aemikouall is so called from Almeric, its Saxon 
owner. The church here is very small, having neither 
aisles nor porch. A small chapel, dedicated to St^ 
Andrew, stood at a place called Belhawe, but has been 
long demdished. 

Arwnmg Hail was built by the eldest son of Nicholas 
Heamcy of Hbenham in Norfolk, who was derk of 
(he crown. This seat was sold by Francis HemCk esq. 
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to Dame Elizabeth Pettns, mother of Sir Honioe Pet* 
tuBf bart. who was the owner in Blomefield's time* 

Old ArmimghaU, now a modern form-houae^ has a 
▼ery curious doorway remaining, which is worked in 
with the wall. 

On the same side of the road is situated Caistor St. 
Edmund's^ at present an inconsiderate village, about 
Uiree miles south-west ci Norwich, upon the little 
river Tesse : according to Camden, and other respecta* 
ble historians, it was formerly the Venta Icenarum, Or 
principal station of the Romans in the country of the 
Icenu It was about the year 420 after Christ that 
tiie Romans in general quitted Britain ; but having 
afterwards sent detachments of troops to assist occa- 
sionally in repelling the inroads of the Scots and Picts, 
they cannot be said to have finally withdrawn them- 
selves till the year 445, when Castor being in a great 
measure deserted, fell rapidly into decay, and the in- 
habitants fixing upon the place where Norwich now 
stands, on account of its being higher ground, on a 
better stream, and more convenient for fishing, the 
latter increased at the expense of the former. 

The remains of the extensive works of the Romans 
here were visible in the year 1749, and the bricks 
were found to be exceedingly hard, little worse than 
when they were laid down. Speakiog of this celebrated 
spot, Blomefield observes, '* this was the ancient Cas* 
trum which the Romans possessed in this country; 
and this they called Garictnonum^ from its situation on 
the Garienis or Yare, and so they made it a guard as 
Well as an entry into that part of the country now 
called Sufblk;* 

The remains of these ancient works still exhibit a 
square single vallum or rampart, that had been en^ 
dosed with a strong wall of flints and Roman bricks. 
Indeed, most of the old houses in the parish are built 
of these materials. The grand entrance was in the 
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middle^ or the east part^ having towers at eaeh comer | 
and below it, on the west side, which was washed by 
the Tans, or Tesse^ there was a water gate with a round 
tower near it, where vessels used to unload their 
cargoes. The area of the whole site contained about 
80 acres. Within the rampart at the south-east corner^ 
the church, now standing, is wholly built of flints and 
Roman bricks^ taken from the old walls of the camp. 
At the south-east end of the chancel, in the bottom of 
what was the Roman trench, is a well of spring water 
about five fSeet deep, and always very cold. No urns 
ever having been found, it is supposed there was no 
established burial-place here, but that this was at North 
Elmham, where a greater number of urns have been 
found than at any other place in the counties of Nor- 
folk or Suffolk. But though Caistor had been de^ 
serted by its population after the Romans left it, it 
was stfll regarded as a good military position, and as 
such was in the hands of the Saxon, English, and 
Danish kings, before, during the heptarchy, and after it, 
tin King Edward the Confessor gave it to his kinsman, 
Thurkettle, a noble Dane, who had obtained the keep- 
ing of this place, with a grant of a part of it : he gave 
up this part with Thorp, in common to the monasteries 
of St. Edmund and St. Benedict, at the Holm. Blome- 
field asserts that he had seen above 100 Roman coins 
fbund about Caistor, and had a number in his own 
possession, which he presented to the cabinet of coins 
in the public library in the city of Norwich. There 
were a great number of the denarii, with Romulus and 
Remus sucking the wolf; and those with Constantino* 
poUs and the genius of that city on the reverse. The 
most common were Constantine's, with the reverses 
of Gloria Exercitus, and MiHtum Reparatio, with the 
figures of a Roman taking a Briton captive, probably 
struck when Constantine quelled the British insurrec- 
tion during his reign ; the intention of this being to 
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•how that his legiona had reooyeredtbe credit ihey had 
loBt in a former battle with the Britons. 

The stone fi)nt in the church of Caistor is supposed 
to have been given by Richard de Caistor. On it are 
oarved the emblems of the Ho/y Trinity, the Jour 
EwingelisUf the imtrumemU of the Pauion, and the Anm 
of the East Angles^ JVett SasoiUf and Bury Abbey » 

To account for the sea coming up to Caistor, near 
Norwich, it is to be observed, that Sweyne, with his 
fleet of Danes, sailed quite up to the castle. The 
marshes between Norwich and the ground upon which 
Yarmouth now stands were then covered with water, 
and formed a large arm of the sea. When the small 
siae of the ships of those days is considered, there is 
nothing inq>robable in this account ; and it is besides 
wdl known that in the reign of Canute, Norwich was 
a fishing town, and it was not likely that fishermen 
should fix upon a place for their residence near 80 
miles distant from the ocean. 

To fix the idea of the resemblance between a Roman 
camp and what may be deemed a regular Ibrtificatiott, 
it may not be improper in this place to quote Josephns 
on the sutyect, which, to use the words of an d^;ant 
modem writer, '* peoples to the imagination such 
extensive works, now dreary and oveigrown with wild 
iBhrubs and moss, and conveys, in vivid imagery, 
distinct notions of the general bustle which prevailed 
at taking possession of the camp, and of the excel- 
lent order with which affieurs were aftenvards dis- 
posed." 

" As soon as the Romans have marched into an 
enemy's land, they do not begin to fight till they have 
walled thdr camp about ; nor is the fence they raise 
rashly made or uneven. Nor do they all abide in it ^ 
nor do those that are in it take their places at random. 
If it hiqppens that the ground is uneven, it is first 
levelled. Their camp is square by measurSj and car* 
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penteis are ready in great numbers^ with thar tocAa, 
to erect their buildings for them. 

<' As for what is within the camp^ it is set apart for 
tents y but the outward drcumfsrence hath the re- 
semblance to a wally and is adorned with towers at 
equal distances ) whilst between the towers stand tiie 
engines for throwing arrows and darts, and for sling- 
ing stones ; and there lay all otlier engines that can 
annoy the enemy, all ready for their several operations. 

" They also erect four gates, one at every side t>f 
the circumference, and those large enough for the 
entrance of beasts, and wide enough for making 
excursions, if occasion should require. They divide 
tiie camp within into streets, very convmiientlyy and 
place the tents of the commanders in the middle; 
hot in the midst of all is the general's own tent, in the 
nature of a temple. 

*' In short, the whole appears to be a dty^ built on 
a sudden, with its market-place, and place for handi« 
craft trades, and with seats or stations for the officers, 
superior and inferior, where, if any difference arise, 
their causes are heard and determined. Besides the 
waO, a trench is drawn round the whole, whose depth 
is four cubits, or six foet, and its breadth equal. They 
live together in the camp by companies, and each com- 
pany hath its wood, com, and water brought to it as it 
is needful. And they neither sup nor dine as they 
please thonselves singly, but all together. When 
they are to go out of their camp, the trumpet gives a 
sound, and instantly they take down their tents, and 
all is made ready for their march. When the trumpet 
sounds again, they lay their baggage suddenly upon 
their mules and other beasta of burden, and stand at 
the place of starting, ready to march, at the same time 
setting fire to their camp. And when the trumpet 
sounds, a third time, a crier standing at the general's 
right band asks them thrice, tohether they are ready. 
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On wbidi they aU liftiiig up their ri^ hands, aatwary . 
we are ready, and march forth directly, wiihont neke, 
and keeiHng their ranks." 

The camp thus formed in outline, and entered bf 
four convenient gates, was internally arranged with 
great judgment and care. The standard or eagi* 
was raised on the spot chosen by the general as tha 
site of his tent, usually placed on the hi^est ground, 
for obvious reasons, and styled the pratarium. Thia 
contained the consul's tent, with a neighbouring sa» 
eeUum and augurale, a parade or court for assembling 
the Officers, and the wliole area of the interior of tike 
camp was divided into lines or streets, generally 50 foet 
bfoad. Such an imposing spectade as this didCaistor 
once exhibit. 

At a small distance from Cabtor St. Edmund's, bnt 
on the high road, about a mile and a half from Hart^ 
ford Bridge, or four miles from Norwich, we arrive at 
DoNSTOK, or the town by the dune, or hill. At thti 
conquest, this, though but a small village, was in no 
less than five parts. A singular circumstance is con* 
nected with the history of this place. In )349, when 
a general plague had depopulated a great part of the 
realm, it was returned, '^ That most of thepari^oners 
here were dead, the land left untiUed, so that the 
prioress could not pay the king's taxes for it, nor the 
lOf. per annum for the bishop.*' The church, whidi is 
small, contains nothing remarkable excepting the fol- 
lowing punning epitaph. ' • 

PAR NOBILE. 

Here lies a ooble pair, who were in name. 
In heart, in mind, in icntiments the same ; 
The arithmetic role then can't be tme, 
* ^or tme and om dkl never here make two, 

Dtfitflofi Hall is the residenoe of the Rev. Mr. Long. 
Nearly on & linfe i^h Dunston are Framivc^uam 
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Sakl, and Framihoham Pigot : these two villages 
were only one at the time of the conquest. Mr. Le 
NeTe says the name of this place signifies the seat or 
the abode of the son of Frame, who was a Saxon of 
great note in these parts. The church of Framingham 
£arl has a circular tower at the west end : it consists 
of a nare and a chancel, separated by a Saxon archy 
ornamented by a zig-zag and other mouldings. The 
south door is used as the entrance^ but the workman* 
ship of this and the interior arch are much disfigured 
bf the officious white-washing they have sustained. 
The capitals of the pillars of the north door have been 
much defaced $ but from one of them that remains 
unimpaired, they appear to have been highly wrought* 
PoRiNGLANOy East and West, Great and lattle, are 
at no great distance from the Framinghams. The 
dmrch of Great Porland, as it is commonly called, 
was founded before the Conqueror*s time. This ap^ 
pears to have been highly decorated with paintings 
before the reformation, of which few remain, though 
in the south chancel window the Salutation is very 
perfect ) in another window is St. Catherine, with the 
wheel ; and in a third, on the north, St. Christopher 
carrying our Saviour over the water. Here is also a fine 
bust of the Viigin Mary, crowned \ and in the upper 
part of the east chancel gable in the churchyard three 
niches, one of them retaining part of the effigies of the 
Trinity. The present fabric, except the steeple, which 
is much older, was finished about the year 1482. 
Little Poringland contains nothing remariutble. 
. SwANTHORPB is ou the high road, about five miles 
and a half from Norwich. This little place before the 
conquest was known by the name of Thorp only, but 
at length began to be called Swain's Thorp, finom the 
swains or countrymen livingthere. Gilbert deSweynes- 
thorp was the first that assumed the name ; but in 
J 105 it was settled by Robert, son of Reginald and 
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Ulf de Sweynesthorp, and William his son> on Wil- 
liam de Folbonme^ for life, from whom the manor 
took the name of Fulbaume Hall, In the year 128O9 
Isaac, chaplain to the Jews at Norwich, and many 
others, both Jews and Christians, were tried for break- 
ing the churches of Sweynesthorp and Newton. The 
church of St. Mary at the reformation being in a 
decaying state, was taken down : it had been called 
the Old Church ever since 1 503 . That of St. Peter's is 
rather small; the steeple, 50 feet high, is round. at 
the bottom, and sexangular at top, and contains four 
bells. 

Rather before we come to Swanthorpe, we meet 
with a road on the left, leading to Stoke Holt Cross. 
The church here is a very conspicuous object, being 
situated upon a considerable eminence. The building 
is but smidl. The steeple, about 50 feet high, con- 
tains three bells. Blomefield observes, from the regista 
of this parish, that it had been the residence of many 
good families, particularly the Billingfords and the 
Burmans. Upon Uie tomb of two of the latter in this 
church is the fbllowing strangely jingling couplet : 

In the womb, of Uiia tomb, twins in expectation ley. 
To be boin, in the morn, of the resurrectioo day. 

Newton Flotman, about seven miles from Nor- 
wich, is so called from the flote, or ferry-boat, that 
used to convey passengers over the river Taus, which 
though once considerable, is now but small, dividing 
Newton from Tasburgh. It is generally fordfd>le, 
excepting when the waters are out, when it may be 
passed by a very good brick arched bridge. In the 
Conqueror*3 time this was a very inconsiderable places 
the old village of Rainthorpe, now lost in this, having 
been by much the laigest part of it. Several of the 
Blnndeville family are buried in the vault of the 
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church, over which, against the north wall, is an 
arched monument, with the figure of Noah*s ark, and 
this inscription ; Extra Ecclesiam non est Salus, " Out 
of the church there is no salvation/* On each side 
is a square pillar 'zert, the whole supported hy four 
marble pillars, dividing it iuto three partitions 5 in the 
first of which are three men in armour, in a praying 
posture, with each a reading desk before him^ and 
over them their names, Richard, Ralph, and Edward 
Blundeville: the first, aged 85, died in 149O; the 
second, aged 45, in 1514; and the third, aged 75, in 
15dS. The versification of their epitaph possesses un« 
common smoothness for the times. 

Here lyes in grave, now three times done, 

Tbe granilsirc, father, and the sone ; 

Theyr names, theyr age, and when they dyed, 

Above theyr heads is specyfyed ; 

Tbeyr shield of arms dotU dyke decliM 

The stoclc with whom they matched were ^ 

They lived well and dyed as well. 

And now with God in heaven they dwell. 

And thcar do prayse bis holy name ; 

dod graUnt thftt we tikay do the sam(?. 

From this plade, tit about a mile*s distance, is Floa* 
DON, or' the Flour Downs. The church here has a 
t-oUild tower, so peculiar to some parts of Norfolk. 
It contains do memorial of any kind ; but there is ait 
old stone in the porch, which being broad at one end 
and narrow at the otherTindicates its having been laid 
over some priest, who, according to Blomefield, was 
Roger Northwold, rector hei'e, who died in the year 

1371. 
Nearly opposite to Netvton ^otmtln are the Shot- 

tisHAMs. This name signifies the village of Scots, or 

portions. In the Confessor's and Conqueror's surveys, 

it was in above 12 parts^. It had four capital manors, 

E 
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ibur parish churches, nnd two hamlets. Shotdshan 
AU-Sainls is commonly called High Shotiisham, from 
the situation of the church upon an eminence. It 
contaiitSj among othei8> an inscription upon Edward 
White, esq. and his wife, who both died of the sweat- 
ing sickness in 1522. A great part of the land was in 
an uninclosed and uncultivated state till the jeaf 178L9 
when S56l acres being taken in and improved, the 
rental was nearly doubled. Shottisham now consists 
of two parishes, St. Mary and AU-Saints. One of 
these villages is noted as the birth-place of Henry 
Howard, youngest son of Henry Howard, Earl of 
Surrey, and brother to Thomas Duke of Norfolk, who 
was beheaded June 2, 1572. Jainea 1. on account of 
the attachment of the duke to his mother, Mary queen 
of Scots, released his son* Henry fronv a state of in- 
digence, by appointing him lord warden of the Cinque 
Ports, and constaUe of Dover castle. The some year 
the king created him Lord Howard of Mamhall, and 
soon afterwards Eari of Northampton. 

Shottisham House was anciently the seat of theD*Oy- 
leys, a family of great antiquity, who derived their name 
from the lordship of D*011eia, in Normandy, one of 
whom came to England with the Conqueror. The 
windows formerly contained numerous arms blazoned 
in glass. The present structure^ the residence of Robert 
Fellowet, esq. is a handsome modem house. 

On the same side of the road are the Saxlinghams, 
Howe, and Yelverton. 

Saxli noh km is an ancient towv. The manor-house 
stands a little to the south of the church, and is sup* 
posed to have been built by John Heydon, who 
married a daughter of the Lord Willoughby. The 
church is small, but in the area of tlie diancel is a very 
curious monument, erected by Sir Christopher Heydon 
for his lady> Mirabel^ with her effigies kneeling under 
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tm arcb^ with a pyramid rising ovef ber nearly the 
height of the building, and adorned with several 
hieroglyphical figures in the Egyptian style. 

Howe. This is an ancient village, and formerly gave 
name to a family, according to the custom of those 
times. The church has a round tower and one bell. 

Yblvebton. This at present is a place of small 
interest, though the church contains a plain Saxon 
font, supported by circular pillars : the ornaments on 
the upper part are evidently more modem. 

Tasburqh. This village, five miles from Caistor, 
derives its nilme from the burgh or fortification on the 
river Tesse, and still shows a square intrenchment con- 
taining 24 acres. About this place numerous coins, 
fibulas, and other Roman antiquities have been found* 
Opposite to this» on the north side of the water, 
Blomefield, alluding to Caistor, says, " they (the 
Romans) formed another camp; but following the 
river up into the country, where it divided into tw9 
Streams, they preferred the first spot, where it was 
ei^y to comman4 a passage to that station, which by 
way of eminence they chose to call Castrum** Dr. 
Gale, in his Commentary on Antoninus*s Itinerary, 
says, this river was called Taii, and that the station 
Ad Taunt was here, and indeed the parish church 
stands in the fortification. It was an advantageous 
situation for guarding the pass of the river running to 
Caistor, being also on a very high hill, commanding 
the adjacent country, and hanging over the river, 
which here turns eastward, and formed a convenient 
bay for the vessels that came up. 

On the right of Tasburgh, we perceive the villages 
of Hapton and Tharston. 

Haptok. The manor-house here is Hapton Hall, 
and was always the jointure of ^e Knevet family. In 
tlie east window of the church are the arms of Thorp, 
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Clefton, and Cailf . The stocks here have the follow^ 
ing triplet on them : 

Thote that iear God and keep a& honest name^ 
Shall not come here to undergo the shame ;. 
Then yoa that suffer, doD*t true jmtice blame. 

Thabston is caDed by a variety of dames in old 
'writings, as SterestlUna, Thurston, Tesfun, &c. 

Nine miles from Norwich we arrive at Stbattok. 
The name of this place is derived from Stratum, the 
paved highway or street, being on the direct road 
leading to the neighbouring Roman burgh or forti* 
fication, Ad Taum, or Ta^burgh, and thence to their 
camp or Castrum. In those early times the whole of 
the three villages or parishes that now pass by the 
name of Stratton were one, and this afterwards 
called Estratuna, the street at the eh, or water, which 
now parts Stratton from Tasburgh. It is commonly 
called Long Stratton, the bounds being so extensive. 
Stratton originally belonged to the East Anglian kings. 
The Conqueror gave it to Alan Earl of Richmond. 
The whole was then four miles and three furlongs in 
length, and about half the breadth. Stratton Halt, or 
Stratton St. Mary*s Manor, belonged to Philip Mal- 
herbe, who was succeeded by Bartholomew his son, 
one of the lords of Tacolneston. The fair here was 
granted by King John to Roger de Stratton, in 1 207- 
The church (»f St. Mary, in old evidences, is com<» 
monly called Stratton cum Turri, or Stratton with the 
Steeple, from whence it appears the other two churches 
had none. One of the gilds here was endowed with a 
house called Gild Hall, and in this parish was an 
ancfiorage of ancient foundation, with a small chapel 
or oratory adjoining. At the east end of the chancel 
of St. Mary*s church a handsome monument has been 
erected^ on the altar part of which are the cumbent 
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«fifigies of Jadge Reve and his lady, he in his judge's 
robes, with a roll in one hand, and another under his 

.head : the lady has a booki in her left hand, and. her 

'head is supported by two cushions. The steeple is 
much older than the body of the church, the latter 
being chiefly built by Sir Roger de Bourne, knt. and 
patron, about 1330, and the chaqqel by Richard de 
Bourne, his brother. The towii, standing on the road 
from Ipswich to Norwich, is much frequented. The 

justices of the peace for the diWsion met here fot a 
long time subsequcyit to KeU*s rebdiUon in I3i80, when 
these, with the jcountry gentlemen, had a eonsultaition 
upon wYmt was best to be done for the lung's service 
and the county's safety. Opening a graTel«-pit here in 
1773, sei^ral Roman urns were found at the depth of 
six feet below the surface, placed in a regular arrange- 
ment. These were all mutilated .escept one, which 

. was preserved in the coUeetion of Sir John Bemey, of 
Kirby Bedon. This vessel is curiously ornamented, 
and when found had a common plain pan formed of 

. ved earth laid over it. At the distance of 10 yards 
from this graveL-pit, and about the same depth, a 
sepulchral hearth was afterwards discovered, of a 
quadrangular form, 12 feet in diameter, and covered 
to the depth of three inches with a mixture of ashes 
and burnt earth. Here is the residence of the Rev. 
Mr. Boroughs. 

On the left of Strattpn are the villages of Hempnall, 
Fritton, Morningthorp, and Topcroft. 
Hbmpnam. contains nothing remarkable. 
Fkittom, or Free Town, being part of the honour 
and manor of Fomcett, obtained its name as being 
firee ^m many things that other villages were subject 
to. The steeple of this church is round at the bottom 
and octangular at top, and has three bells* This 
fyhjnc contains no memorial of any kindj excepiipg 
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the arms of Blgod> llietford Atlbejr, and ik^^Kftoii, 
in the chancel windows. 

M oRNiKGTHOBP, OF Moringthofp, comhKftAy called 
Mourning Thorp, was known only by the nkvbt of 
Thorp in the Confestor*s time. Its antiquity exciepted^ 
this place has little to recomnaend it to notice. 

TopcROFT. This little village has nothing remttrii- 
able in its history or sitliation^ excepting its vicinity 
to Topcrqft Hail in the parish of Bedingham, near 
which was a free chapel dedicated to St. Giles, of 
which the lords of Topcroft Hall were patrons. 

On the right, about a mile distant from Stratton, is 

Wacton, or Wutch-4own, it is said might probably 
take its name from the guard upon the Roman high- 
way at the entrance of Stratton, in order to keep up 
^ communication with the station of Tasbuigh. 

Little Wacton has been so long united with Chneat 
Wacton that all the tithes are received hy the rector 
of this parish 5 and the former being without bouse, 
church, or parishioner, is an absolute sinecure. The 
church of Qreat Wacton has a round tower, and on a 
bkdi maibk in the nave is the following inscription : 

*' Samuel Cock died Oct. I ;, 1717, aged77« 

Stay, hastj trareller, whoe'er you be. 
Tell if you can what is become of me ; 
Conacions of guilt, my soul as one afraid 
'lied from that body which now Itere is h&A ; 
Tbocightfal in life, make it your cbiefest care 
What yon roast be at well at what yon are^ 
Death makes the stoutest hearts and hands to yield, 
Cease to dispute, and tamely quit the field. 
And when ap'proachiDg makes all living fear 
To' be they biow'not what they know not where." 

Over a door in tiits diurch is an ancient picture of 
St* Ohristopher, painted On the waU with " a terryble 
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of kim ia the legend, and of a size as prodigious as 
the height of the wall would pormit, though aoi 19 
eubitSt as there stated. 

Nearly on a line with Waoton is Moulton. 

MouLTON. This was held of Roger Bigod «t the 
lime. of the Conquest, and had a diucch and fifteen 
acres df glebe. There was a chapel of our Lady in it, 
and an altar stood by her image with a li^t burning 
before it. The present steefde is round at the bottoqi 
•and octangalar at die top, and contains §[ve bella. 
Jfidin Moulton, bom here, was a White Pnar or Car- 
mdite in Norwich monastery, and flourished about the 
year 1400. He was a pious^ Jearned, and ehiqueat 
imaa, and an exoeUent preacher. Ninety .of his fleriponw 
haye been published. 

The site of the churoh of Little Movlton is stiU 
caUed AU Saints. The church was in use iill 1576!, 
and then totally demolished. 

About a mile further to ^ right are the villages of 
Aslacton and Tibenham. 

AsLi^CTON, or Ox/acV ioaw, commoolly caUed AsUng- 
ton, has, with the miinor, been in the possession of 
many eminent families. I n the chancel window of the 
^orch is the picture of ^n infant in swaddling-clothes 
lying in a cradle, acconlipg to tradition representing 
an orphan so left at the church stile. This orphan was 
brought up by the parish, and from the town was 
jiamed Askc, and became ,a man of renown, being 
^standard bearer to King £dwm^ III. He is said to 
h&ye married the daughter of Sir Oliver Calthorp, 
icnt of Bumham, in this rcounty. 

TiBBNHAM. This village i^ the Conqueror*s time 
was a tleague and a half long,, and one broad. The site 
of the manor*>hou8e of Chaaops was afterwards caUed 
ChanoM Hall, aad became the aeot of the Buxton fo- 
mily. It is about a mile south-east of the churchy and 
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was esteemed a good old regular buildings being 
moated round, &c. On the opposite side of the road 
to Moulton is Shelton. 

She LTD X. This b an ancient town, being l^nowa 
in the Confes8or*s time as belonging to Bishop Stigand. 
In the Conqueror*s time the manor was divided into 
three ; the principal of which, called OverhaU, banged 
to Roger Bigod. It was then a league long. In 122^ 
the king seized Henry de Shelton's lands, because he 
was not in the Welsh army ; and he was forced to pay 
four marks to have them restored. This family main- 
tained their respectability almost in a right line of suc- 
cession for a greater number of centuries than generally 
foils to the lot of nobility. The present church was 
built by Sir Ralf Shdton, knt and is a fine uniform 
brick building, with a nave, two aisles, and a chancel. 
His name is expressed in several panes in the windows, 
vi^. Rqf, with an escalop shell and a tun, making 
Shelton on the whole. 

There was a spacious mansion or manor house here, 
built by Sir Ralf Shelton, in a square form, with an 
outside wall embattled, and a turret at each comer 
moated in, with a large gateplace at the entrance, 
which was also turreted. In the windows and in the 
cieUngs were many coats of the matches of the Shel- 
tons3 but these have been long in ruins. The de- 
mesnes and the park were sold by the Sheltons to Sir 
Robert Houghton, in the church is a fine cenotaph 
for this judge, with his effigies, in his robes, and those 

« of his lady, with his son and his wife kneeling on the 
top of it. 

Some of the matches in the church remain, resem- 
bling those in Che windows and on the cielings in 

' Shelton Hall, and both exactly corresponding with 
those in Carrovo Abbeif, The chapd in this hall was 

* embellished with many of the arms ; and the lodging* 
rooms here were called after the names of tlibse fami- 
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li«s whose arms were placed in them> as MarleyU 
ciiamber, Howard's chamber, &c. Formerly a nianu- 
script was kept at the hall, which had a drawing of 
the house in it, a copy of which was in Mr. Blome- 
field's possession^ and the arms of the families into 
which the Sbeltons had married. 

Habdwick, or Herdewicy about a mile from Shel- 
ton, signifies the place at the fVic or winding of the 
rirer, where the herd was usually fed. This was long 
the seat of the Gleanes and Rodneys. The church 
Steele here is round at the bottom, and octangular at 
the top. 

PuLHAM signifies the village of pools, or standing 
waters. The earliest account of this place says that it 
belonged to Waldckist, a Saxon, who forfeited all he 
had to King Edmund. Here was a park of Co acres, 
and a wood called Grishaw of 100 acres. Here the 
femily of the Sayers, late of Eye, resided for several 
hundred years. Some land here is hdd by comagt, 
tliat is, blowing a horn in the morning of the begin- 
ning of die court. The estate thus held in Blomefield's 
time was about 3tf . per annum, all in a hedge ; there 
beloi^ to it liberty to keep hounds, and follow the 
game any where in the manor : the service is performed 
at this time by one attending constantly to blow the 
horn before the court begins, for which the lord pays 
4d. and gives him his dinner. This was the service as 
the lord's huntsman $ and there are seven acres held 
by being the lord's hangman. William, son of Adam 
Akeman, held seven acres by divers services, all of 
which were remitted whenever a thief was hanged in 
the manor. 

Pulkam Market Hall is a good old house, enclosed 
with a high wall of brick embattled, and was formerly 
the mansion-house of the Percies, a younger branch 
of the Northumberland family. A great part of this 
building was erected by William Brampton, a stre- 
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Biiout man on Um king's side duriiig Kett's reb^on. 
On ihe porch of the chnrdi iiere k a great Quantity of 
Itoiie imagery. All the building is adorned with angels* 
foces. On one side of the entrance an angel holds a 
scroll with Ave Maria on it. Opposite is a bishop 
sitting on his throne, a goat's face under him^ as the 
c^unmice of Morton, the book of the Holy Gospel on 
a stand by him, on which sits a dove with its beak 
close to the bishop's ear. By this stand is a crest» 
being the trunk of a tree raguUd, with three arms cut 
off» representing the Holy Trinity. There are also 
eight angels, four with trumpets in their mouths, two 
filaying on lutes, and two on violins. There are fbur 
llupge shields under the image of the Virgin Mary, that 
was placed in a niche, but has k)ng been taken out of 
it. On these shields are the instruments of the Pas? 
aaon, the emblem of the TrmUy, the arms of Uie East 
Ai^;les and the see of Ely. Five images carved in 
stone, viz. a wolf sitting holding St. Edmund's head 
4b its paws ; a lion ; a woodtnan sitting with one If^ 
<on his knee $ a greyhound seiant } the fifth is de^K»d. 
Here are also the arms of Morton, Archbishop of Caa« 
t^rbury, and on a shield three cardinal's ciqps and fac^ ; 
and four other figures expressing by their habits the 
Ibur-d^rees, vis. a monk, or vegular, a parish pfiest» 
-or secular, a gentleman, and a peasant. 

In the east window in the chancel are represented 
the Father i Son, and Holy Gko$i, and underneath is the 
Bkued Virgin with the Saviour in her arms, and a IJly 
by her, as patroness of this church ; and St. Peter, as 
patron of the church umversal, with persons p)aying 
upon violins and other musical instruments on each 
side ; and at their feet the wise men offering their 
censers, &c. with the arms of the East Angles and Ely 
churdi, and St. George and England alone. 

The diapd of St. Maiy Magdalen, commonly called 
Pulham Market Church, is a good building with a 
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large square toWer, a hatidsMie oordipordiy ttro aisles 
^nd a nave. This diapel is un c ommon l y Kght, tmd ib 
kept very nestt send clean. It is a mile at least frotti 
*the mother church. 

TivBTVHA'LL, wUch wt pass on our right, contain^ 
two -churches, bot^ of ancient forondation hefote the 
Conqueror. The mother church is tledicMed to St 
Mary the Virgin ; the oQieT is aparochial chapel, tehose 
'patroness b St. Margaanet. On a line leith this {tete 
is 

6];ssT^G. Otsiing Hall w&s an ancietlt building, 
being the seat of the Ha;dtynges, and af tei^afds of tiie 
l^emps, till pulled down more than a century ^nce by 
bnt of the latter fsiDffly. The windows were adorned 
with mfmerous coats of arms. In the chkunber near 
the hall-door were the arms of CJissing, ¥efton, and 
Pramingham, and the pictures of two latbourens thrash- 
hig wheatsheaves, dr gscrbs, in allusion to K^Aip^ 
arms. The name KemPf Blomefidd observes, is de- 
rived 'Arom the Saiton word to Vamp, or combat, whidi 
in Norfolk is retained to this day, a football matdi 
being called cnmping^ or kemping, Thb family Yam 
been of long continuance in this county; Galfirid 
Kemp liFcd at Norwich in 12/2, ttnA Robert Semp, 
^. at Gissing in 1610. The chitrchhere has 'a low 
rbund steeple joined to the wtot end, eoatieiitting iSve 
bellB. Here is a vaidt for the^miljr df the Kfemps. 
A (hip belonging to the altar has otfr Sitviour's had 
poorly engraved upon it, and ihfsseing A* 196^* 
Several gravestones in Uie diapel of ^e Blessed Vifgin 
have lost their brasses. In the enurtiertttion Of the 
rectors of Gissing, John Gibbs, A. M. is mentioned as 
being presented by Charles II. He continued till iQgo, 
being then ejected as a nonjuror. He was an odd but 
harmless man both in life and conversation ; as after 
his ejection he continued to live in the north pordh 
chamber, and lay on the stairs that led up to the rood 
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loll between the church and the chancel* having a. win- 
dow at his head, so that from his narrow coudi he 
could see the altar. He lived to be very old. 

DiCKLBBoaouoH is seventeen miles from Norwich, 
on the high road. In the upper windows of the church 
here the cross swords and cross keys still remain as the 
emblems of St. Peter and Paul, the patrons of the gild 
formerly held here. On the nortii side of the chancel 
is a noble mural monument of various kinds of marbley 
with a lady holding a book» and under her a long in- 
scription to the memory of Sir William Planters, of 
Satterley, in Suffolk, knt. and bart. 

To the left of Dickleborough is S^j^hston, which 
contains Starston Place, a good houfe near the churpb* 

RusHALL, nearer to the high road, contains Rushall 
HalL This capital manor was formerly held by a per- 
son who assumed the name of Riveshale from this lord- 
ship. The priory here is now a farm-house, being so 
. called from having anciently belonged to the priory 
of Buckenham. The church has nothing remarkable 
about it. 

Nearly opposite to Dickleborough are Bur^ton and 
Shimpling. 

BuRSTOM. This \b another ancient village belong- 
ing to the manors of BrpckcU^h and Meaulings Hall, 
now called MiUtimg flaU, The church is small, and 
the steeple round at bottom and octangular at tbe 
suQunit. The only mepoorial in the church is upon 
a black marble for Francis Alpe, gent, who died July 
15th, 1670, aged 85 years. The place takes its name 
from the river Bure, and th^ ancient family of pe 
Burston, or Briston, were lords of it. ^ 

Shimpling lies a little tq the west of Burston. The 
church here appears to have been erected in thf; be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century, though the steeple 
is much older. St. George and the Dragon, and the 
arms of ShimpUng, are carved on the f root } t)ie bitisses 
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a)re taken away fW>m all the likrge grave^stones in the 
chikntel. Several of these were laid over the rectors^ 
afi appears from the chalice and wafer upon them. 
Thisf other dtones hearing arms are supposed to haVe 
belonged to the Shimpling and Shardelow fiamilies. 

The seat of the Shardelows was in Blomefield's time 
called the Place, upon the estate of the Duke of Graf- 
ton, but formerly belonged to Isaac Pennington, aldcT'^' 
nian of London, one of the regicides that sat upon the 
trial of Charles 1. 1 but living to see the i^toration, his 
estates wei^ seized As forfeit^ to Charles II. who gave 
this to the Duke of Grafton. 

A curious dissertation upon the original Use of seals 
occurs in Blomefield, which, as being peculiarly sp^ 
pliCable to the illustration of thci antiquities of Norfblk 
and Sufifolk, it is necessary to notice. ** I have seen," 
says this author, '* an ancient deed made by John Ca^ 
merarius, or Chambers, of Shimpling, for a gift to 
Richard de KentweU, clerk, and Alice his wifb, of 
three acres of land in this town, witnessed by Sir 
Gerard de Wacheson, knt. and others, which is re* 
roarkable for its never having any seal, and being 
dated at Shimpling in the churchyard, on Sunday next 
before Pentecost, anno 1294. This shews us that seals 
(as Lambard justly observes) were not in common use 
at this time ; and therefore to make a conveyance the 
most solemn and public that could be, the deed was 
read to the parish after service in the churchyard, that 
all might know it, and be witnesses if occasion required. 
The Saxons used no seals, ohly signed the mark of a 
cross to their instruments, to which the scribe affixed 
their names, by which they had a double meaning; 
first to denote their being Christians, and then as such 
to confirm it by the symbol of their foith. The first 
sealed charter we meet with is that of Edward the 
Confessor to Westminster Abbey, which use he brought 
with him from Normandy^ where he was brought up; 
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and for tbal rejppn it w«i a^imnred of by the NortoW 
Conqueror I tbo^li sealing grew into conunon u^ hj 
degrees, the king at first only using it^ then some of 
the nohility» after that the nobles in general^ who 
engraved on their seab their own effigies covered 
with their coat armour -, after this the gentlemen fol- 
lawed» and used the arms of the fiuuily for difference 
sake. But about the time of Edwai^ III. seals be- 
came of general use, and they that had no coat armour 
sealed with their own device^ as fiowers, birds^ beasts, 
or whatever they chiefly delighted in, as a^ dog, a hare, 
&c.; and nothing was more common than an inven- 
tion or rebus for their naxnes, as a swan and a tun for 
Swanton; a hare for Hare^ &c.; and because very few 
of the commonalty could write (all learning at thi^^ 
time being among the religious only) the person*s name 
waa usually circumscribed on his seal, so that at once 
they set both their name and seal, which was so sacred, 
a thing in those days that one man never used l^ln 
other's seal without its beioig particularly taken notice 
of in the instrument sealed ; and for this reason, all 
p^jrsons carried their seal about them, either on their 
rings, or on a roundel, fastened sometimes to their 
purse i sometimes to their girdle 5 nay, oftentimes 
when a mau's seal was not much known, he procured 
some one in public office to affix his for the greater 
confirmation. Thus Hugh de Scalers (or Scales) a 
younger son of tlie Ix)rd Scales, a family parson of 
Harlton, in Cambridgeshire, upon his agreeing to pay 
the prior of Bemewell 30«. for the two-third parts of 
the tithe corn due to the said prior, out of the several 
lands in his parish^ because his seal was known to 
few> procured the archdeacon's official to put his seal 
of office for more ample confirmation 5 and when tl^s 
was not done, nothing was more common than for a 
p^blic notary to affix his mark, which being regis- 
tered at his fidmission into office, it was of as public 
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« natare a^ nnj seal could bc^ and c^ greal aavdion to 
any instrament^ those officers being alwaja swonv ta 
the true execution of tBeir offiee, and to affix no othev 
mark than that they had registered to any iaatoument, 
so their testimony could be as well known by tbeir 
mark as by their name, for whic^ reason they were 
called puUk noiarm; nota^ in Latin» signifying a 
mark, and public, because their mark was publicly 
roistered. The few of these officers among ua now 
only add N. P. for noiai^pubUe^ Thua, also, the use 
of seals is now Imd aside, I mean the true uae of them* 
as the distinguishing maik of one ftunily for anothei, 
and o£ one branch from another*** 

Of the use of msffks, this writer observes, "^ they 
Were found so beneficial, tiiat ast the time aUuded to 
all merchants of any note had their peculiar marks^ 
unth which they marked all dteir waies, and bast 
them In shields impaled with, or instead of aitna^ 
witness the abundance of merchant maiks to be found 
on the houses, windows, and grave-stones, in all citiea 
and great towns, as Norwich, Lymi, &c. by which 
the memory of their ownera la stiU preserved ; it being 
rery obvious to all who search into the records of tho^e 
places to find who uaed such a mark i and then if we 
see it on a house we may conclude it to have been 
that man*8 dwelling; if on a disrobed graTe*stone, 
that it was his grave $ if on a church window, or any 
other public building, that he was a bentfoctor thereto i 
and nothing is of greater use than ancient deeds to 
make out their marks by, for they always sealed witk 
them." 

About half a mile from ShimpUog is T^EVfE^TOv* 
The church is small, consisting of a nave, a chancel» 
and sou(h porch. The steeple is square^ and has two 
bells. On the front are four shields ; on the first the 
emblem' of. the Trinity j on the second three cups ; on 
each a. wafer, as an emblem of the sacrament; on the 
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third a plain cross $ on the fourth a cross flofce, the 
supposed arms of the donor. Here is Tkelverion Half, 
the seat of Thomas Harere^ esq. 

At a small distance is Fhbnsb. This obscure village 
is upon a manor, which, in the Conqueror*s time, was 
held by Robert Malet, Lord of Eye. The diurch, 
Blomefield observed, is a smaU building of equal 
height, covered with tile, and having no steeple : the 
bell hangs on the ouuide of the roof, at the west end. 
There is no partition between the church and chancel ; 
but there is a beam fixed across the east chancel win- 
dow» on which the rood was conveniently placed. 
From the will of Ralph Bleverhasset, who desired to 
be buried in the chancel of the church of St. Andrew 
at Frenze, it appears that it was dedicated to that 
saint. The meanness of the fabric, it has been ob-* 
served, was the cause of the preservation of the in* 
scriptions, &c. as at a distance it looks like a bam. 
Ralph Bleverhasset was buried here in the year 1473, 
as were several of the family afterwards. On a stone 
by the south door are the efligies^ of a woman '* bid* 
ding her beads," with three shields under the inscrip* 
lion. Here are also the effigies of Sir Thomas Blever<- 
hasset, knt who died in the 33d of Henry VIII. He 
is represented in complete armour, having a surcoat of 
his armsy with his quarterings. Under his heail lies 
his crest,- a fox pauant. Many of the arms still remain 
in the wimkiws. 

John Bleverhasset, who died in 1704, was the last 
branch of this family \ and at Caistor, near Yarmouth, 
Mr. Blomefield saw an ancient canvas, surrounding 
two rooms, painted with the matches of the Blever* 
hassets, their names under each coat ; though several 
of them, in consequence of hanging against moist 
walls, were obliterated. 

About a mile from Thelverton we arrive at Diss. 
This feunous old town gives name to the hundred^ but 
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MnitkaUc Dicg in tfie Sokop langmge, a ofeo fdi i% int 
Bkmiefidd, signified li striding water, hke, or iitchb 
l>ice> now Difls^ in thef tune of the Confessor, extendec^ 
into Suffolk, and in the Conqueror's tkne, the town 
was found to be a whole league long, by whieh extent 
we are always to understand two miles. Diss is* the 
ehief town of the hundred, aud is pleasantly situated 
near the Wateney, which divides the counties of Nor* 
folk and Suffolk. The streets are wide and clean : the 
town has been recency new paved, and altogether pte- 
sents a neat and respectable appearance, having s^ 
veral good houses. The town at present contain^ 
between 800 and 400 houses. The iidMlntants hav^ 
been returned at 2590, and the maricet is held on 
Fridays. The water of the meer, at the west e«d, 
is too impure for domestic use, but it produces good 
eds and some other fish. The chuitb is a regular 
building, consisting of a chancel, a nflve, and two 
aisles, with a square tower at the west end, and is 
remarkable for its clerestory tier of windows, disposed 
in pairs, five of which are on each side of the nave, 
having a plain pilaster between every ftik. The 
heads of the windows are rather of an umque kindy 
but the arch is formed of a waving Une. The door of 
the south porch has a semi-circular arch, add over it a 
window formed of seven ar^ed lights. This bnikl^ 
ing was erected by the family of the Fitzwalters, lords 
of the i4ace, belonging to whom was Robert FitBr 
waker, who so eminently distinguished himself in the 
reign of King John. That monarch, because he could 
not obtain the knight's consent to gratify an illicit 
passion which he entertained for his daughter IMbtiida, 
sumamed the Fair^ banished the father, and is said tb 
have caused the daughter to be poisoned in the year 
1313. This was one oattse of the dire disastert wUdi 
afterwards befel the kingdom during the waM between 
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this monarch and the barons. In an upper north 
window of the nave is a man in a blue robe and a red 
mantky kneeling on a cushion^ bidding hb beads, and 
saying, 

" Jesn Christe Dd miaerere md.* 

Opposite, in the same window, is a woman in the 
same position, saying, 

" Mater Sancta Dei ora pro .' 

It is remarkable that though these prominent ex- 
amples of the tenets of popery have been suffered to 
remain^ all the stones in the church are robbed of their 
brasses $ on one of them, in the chancel, there was, tlU 
lately, the impression of a chalice and wafer, denoting 
the burial-place of a priest 

Here was also a free chapel, dedicated to St. Nicholas, 
the bishop, built about the time of Henry V. by the 
brethren and sisters of St. Nidiolas and of Corpus 
Christi gilds, then consolidated. The gild hall was 
common to both societies, and was the same building, 
granted to the inhabitants, and afterwards used for the 
chiurity school house. '' It was well furnished for the 
merry meetings of the brethren and sisters of those 
gUds, for in 1575 here were kept the standard scales 
and weights for the market ; and then there was left 
to the use of the town, in that house, one caldron, one 
brass pot, five spits, two bowls, one ladle, two trevets, 
20 salts, four platters, 46 mease of plates, 40 ditto of 
dishes, 40 ditto of trenchers, 9 dozen of spoons, four 
cups, six table cloths, &C3 by which we may con* 
jecture what jolly doings there had been formerly. 
This in the second year of Edward VI. suffered the 
late of all other free chapels, being then dissolved." 

Among other distinguished characters, natives oi 
Diss, aie Ralph de Diceto, dean of St. Paul's in the 
time of Henry II., Walter of Diss, a Carmdite Mar of 
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Norwich^ and afterwards confessor to John^ Duke of 
Lancaster and Aquitain^ King of Leon and Castile, 
and also to Constance his queen. The £eu:etious John 
Skelton^ the poet laureat in the reign of Henry VIll. 
was rector of Diss^ and resided here between the years 
1503 and 1512. By Erasmus he was styled ** the 
light and ornament of English scholars.*' Wood tells 
us '< the generality saw that his witty discourses were 
bitingy his laughter opprobrious and soomfiil, and his 
jokes commonly sharp and reflecting." Being too 
much addicted to satire, it is certain he created three 
such enemies as ruined him, both in reputation, liberty, 
and estate, William Lily, the Dominican friars, and 
Cardinal Wolsey. At the instigation of the friars be 
was called to account by Richard Nix, then Bishop of 
Norwich, for keeping a concubine, though he con- 
fessed he had ever looked upon her as his wife, ** but 
did not declare it, becaose fornication in the clergy 
was thought a litlk sin, and marriage a great one/' 
Skelton was not only suspended from his benefice, but 
prosecuted to such a degree by his bishop, that he was 
forced to take sanctuary in Westminster abbey, where 
he was protected by Abbot Islip, till he died, on the 
21st of June, 1529, ^^^^ ^^^ buried in the chancel of 
St. Margaret's, Westminster, under a stone inscribed. 



*' Johannes Skeltonus, Vates Pierius, hie situs est." 

A plan is now in contemplation to connect this town 
with the port of Yarmouth, by making the river na- 
vigable from Diss to Bungay. 

The capital manor-hou^ of Diss Hall is situated at 
Heywode Green. From Diss there is a good road 
through Shelfhanger to Winfarthing. 

Shelfhanoer. This is on the road leading from 
Diss to Winfarthing, and the church stands near it. 
The arms of several eminent families decorate different 
parts of this edifice. Before the altar rails are three 
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kige atones, despoilfld ti ilieir mnoB and ia s c rip t io og r 
under the int lies Henry, ion of Sir Hairy Noon^ wbo 
died in 1487 ; under the next, Eleanor, his wife. Tbe 
arms of Vieedelieu were on a stone in the cfaanoel, but 
ase no longer to be seen. This F«ie «fS( Loar, or Wolf s- 
floe, for suoh b the import of tiie name, lived in Hie 
time of William the Norman, and probdbly assisted 
him in devouring the country ; he had lands also in 
Beckshire, but in Shelfhanger, this family after seven 
doBcecits were succeeded by the Noons. 

WivPARTHiNG. This is one of those places that 
have been rendered memorable by the superstition of 
the times of ignorance. Among the many great names 
«wlio were formerly possessors of the soil, we read of 
Sir William Muncheosy, who obtained several prtvi- 
kges for the place from Henry III. in consideration of 
his military services against the French ; for instance, 
the tenants are excased from serving as jurors at any 
sessions or assizes without the manor, and are exempt 
from toUs in markets, fairs, &c« upon condition of re* 
newing their writ of franchise at the commencement 
of every king's reign. The son and heir of this Sir 
William Munchensy possessed in this pari^ a laige 
park well stocked with deer, and had liberty to \ump 
dogs for hunting the hare, fox, and wild cat, in Ms 
wastes and forests. So late as 1604, the deer i^pear 
to have been very plentiful, as Sir Basingham Gawdy, 
of West Harling, had annually a fee doe and buck, with 
the liberty of hunting them in Winfarthing Great 
Park, then the property of the Earl of ArundeL But 
though it is written that those who take the stoord shmil 
perisk by the swordf the priests of Winfarthing long 
contrived to Uve by it. Here what wf^ called the good 
sxoerd of Winfarthing is alluded to. This was counted 
so precious a relique, and of so great a virtue, that 
Uiere was a solenm pilgrimage made to it, with large 
gifts and offerings, vow-makings, crouchings and kiss- 
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that were lo8t> and bones that had either been tflolea 
<Nr had ttimjed. It helped also to the sborteniiig of 
a married man's life» if the wife who was weary of 
her h«sband would set a oan^e before that swefd 
^▼ery Sunday for the space of a whole yea|L no Sunday 
excepted* Bacon, in his Rdiqoes of Romev printed ia 
4he year l5QSf says, ^' 1 have many times heard when i 
was a child, of many ancient men and women, that thia 
swerd belonged to a certain thief that took sanctuary 
in that churchyard, and afterwards through the negli- 
gence of the watchmen escaped, and left his swerd 
behind him, whidi being found and laid up in a certain 
qM chest, was afterwards, through the subtlety of ike 
parson and derk, made a precious reUque, foil of tit* 
tue,** &c. 

RornoN, joining Diss on the east, is remarkable 
only for its old church, though the na^^e is all that is 
left standing. TIm chancel was supposed to have been 
built by one of the Fitz Walters, about Henry I .'s time. 
A stone cofBn, etanding in the churchyard after it had 
been taken from under an ardi in the north wall, was 
thought to have been his. The chancel contained a 
nmnbtr of stones with inscriptions. 

About half a mile to the right we come to Bbissino« 
BAU, a little to the west of Diss : that town, about 
the year 968, was given by Osulph le Sire, and tiie 
Lady Laverine or Leofrine, lus wOe, to the abbey of 
St. £dmund*s Bury. In 1268» Walter of Brissingham 
mM to Bidiard de Boyland one messuage and a cam* 
eate of land in demesne, in 9ri8singham, Roydon, and 
Shdlhanger, with all their homages, services of free* 
men, vUleias, reUefi, &c. and 60 acres of land. This 
Sir Rkhaid was a very great man in Edward Ill.'s 
time, being justice itinerant in this county, and the 
owner of many lordships and estates. Being one of 
the fmrnmissioneg for the government of the kingdom 
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in the absence of Edward L he was at the king's return 
fimnd guilty, of manifest corruftion in the adminis- 
tration of justice^ and fined 4000 marks for his into- 
lerable extortions* After this he retired to this part of 
the county, and built a noble seat surrounded with a 
laige moat, which he continued round the orchards, 
park, and all his lands, the remains of which were 
▼isible in 173& *' His greatest work was that subter- 
raneous vault or arch, now remaining, commonly 
called the conduit, which was made. with a double 
design, both for bathing, and a continual sup|ily of 
water to these moats. This is situated about half a 
furloog south-west from the house, and is very re- 
markable, being arched over very strongly, ceiled very 
smooth, and paved at the bottom i the mouth of it is 
about three feet wide, but when you enter beyond the 
rubbish which is thrown in, a man may fairly walk 
upright. It runs in a straight line about 80 or 40 rods 
in length, and near the further end is a large well, ex-, 
ceeding deep, beyond which there is a wall, and there 
the straight line ends. This well continually overflows, 
so that the water runs about a foot deep the whole 
length of the vault, occasioned by the outlet being 
almost stopped up with rubbish. When you have 
entered this vault about four rods, there are tw6 
mouths of other arches, one on. the right and the pther 
on the left, from which the water continually flows 
into the great arch, so that three currents have only 
one discharge. Right over the weU, in the dose, is a 
hill, probably raised to determine the place where 
the well is. When the water runs out it comes directly 
into a square bath, over which there was lately a 
bathing*house, of brick, with a summer-house joined 
to it, the ruins of which still (1736) remain. Out of 
this the wa^er runs into such another square bath, 
which was designed as a common one, it being never 
covered ; from this is a small conveyance which seems 
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to have been arched orer formerly ; diis leads directly 
t6 the moat that suntmnded the ordiard.** Wbe^er 
this water had been remarkable for any medicinal 
Tirtne could not be ascertained 5 it is, however, very 
cold, and never freezes in the severest weather. People 
that have been to see this place have pnlled down most 
of tiie ruins to throw into the vault, merely for the 
gratification of hearing the sound, which is very con- 
siderable and of long continuance. The meadow is 
called the Conduit Meadow. 

The present church of Brissingham was begun 1^ 
Sir Roger Pilkington, knt. lord of the manor; his 
arms are cut in stone over the west door of the tower: 
this edifice was, however, not completed till 1527» 
-some time after the donor's death. According to tra- 
dition, his tomb and that of his lady, a fair raised mo- 
nument, once adorned with two handsome portraitures 
and scutcheons of brass, with the inscriptions, were 
an demolished. The chancel not having been rebuilt 
with the church, is much more ancient. The building 
on the whole is very neat and uniform, and consists of 
a nave, two aisles, and a south porch. The gilds or 
associations that were kept in this church previous to 
the reformation seem to have possessed considerate 
property, principally increased by the shainefiil sale of 
Indulgences, extended to the most ridiculous extremes 
of duration. 

Borland Hall stands on the west side of Boyland 
Green. Blomefield mentions a singular character, an 
inhabitant of Brissingham parish, a Mr. Harrison, a 
carious collector of Roman coins of gold, silver, and 
copper, from Pompey the Great to Honorius and Ar- 
. radius. His house was adorned in a very odd mannef . 
In the parlour stood the efiigies of a man, which had 
a speaking tnmipet put through the waU into the yard, 
Hxed to his mouth, so'that upon one's entering the 
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YOOB^ k uaed to bid him amloosie bjr A flenr«iit*s «peak« 
ing ioto the tnimpet io the yard. Soom icodous JLatia 
inacripftions were also inlaid in the parioor door» and 
in another upon the staiccaae. 

from Brisaingham we proceed to Fbbspibld. The 
flhurch 18 dedicated to St Andrew; hit effigies wen 
painted on the wall over the north door, but have long 
since been whitened. The church is small, but contains 
several monumental inscnptions : some of the figures^ 
/examined by Mr. Blomefidd, exhibit so much of the 
manner Ibrmeiiy used in constructing these frail me- 
morials of mortality^ that they ought not to be passed 
over. Under an arch in the north wall lies an effigy 
pS a priest in his habit, carved in stone, having bad 
Ibur priests kneeling in their surplices by him, tw9 
,on each side. Beginning to decay, this was taken 
out of its place, and the whiting careMly scraped off. 
The large stone, upon which the effigy lay, was then 
found to have been green, representing the earth : his 
bead rested on a pillow, and that on a cushion, bodi 
which were red; the cushion being flowered witii 
silver, and the pillow with gold. His feet rested on 
a buck couchant, ermine, the crest of the Boises) 
his gown was blacks his cassock red, gilt all over in 
imitation of embroidery, and powdered all over with 
ermine ; round his waist was a green girdle, buckled 
with a black buckle upon his breast : from the necktp 
the girdle was the com[4ete arms of the Boises, as they 
appear in two of the dianoel wii^ws. The inscnp- 
tion is totally illegiblie, but from his crest it is plain 
be was a Bois, and from his habit a priest. Mr. Blooae? 
field on removing the effigies found they were joined 
in the middle, and being hoUow, were filled with 
humt coals for the purpose of absorbing the moistare 
and keeping the stone dry, with the view of preserving 
AtM colours. He had it raised aboive a foot high fixim 
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ifaiB insoription jto be |nU «|Di a p)^ atid £xied to the wall. 
. •^ WiUiam du fyAs, priest, fouad^ of this ohancd^ 
|Milron and ii^tor of ttas chuocli, joad of GaitbokliBhMB 
AU Saints, vkarof <Tceat CoQenth in Sufi>lk> tkui^d boo 
cf Robert dtt Bois^knt. and biother to tbat Sir Robot 
ivifao Ues imried in the south aisle. He died about 
1352." 

The effigies of anotho* knight aoned cap a pie, cnt 
out/of one piece of oak, being at the same time icmiid 
in a dirty condt^ott, Mr. Blomefidd had it tak^i out 
and washed very clean, when upon removing it, he 
Ibimdit hcttowed and filled like the Ibrmer with burnt 
coals. Hhe plaidc on whidi It lay was painted green, 
with flowers, grass^ fmd leaves. The figure wias er- 
actlf six feet in length, and proportionable in aM its 
parts : a sword hung in a belt by its side. Under the 
Iwad was a board, which when first taken lip had the 
arms of fidis and liatimer very perfect} btittheookMCB 
being exposed to the air sealed oS in two or three days, 
Hur whidi reasoE they were zepeanted ion the pillaiw 
under his head. His helmet and gauntlets were pow- 
dered widi tf mine, as was every other finding of h||S 
military cassock which hung down lower than his ar- 
mour, Uiis being the field of his own ooat ; the other 
fbldings were the field of his wife^s. His feet redt on 
A ibock oouchant, arg. spotted wUh ermine, beuig his 
crest. His armour was mail, gilt all over with gold, 
and on his brcast-fflate was his penfect ooat, enn. a 
eroas, sab. His head Ues on a pUlow painted sed, and 
ifowered with silver, lying on a ^cushion painted to 
resemble green velvet flowered with gpM, with whidi 
tds i^urs are covered. Several enibeHishoaenls were 
l^ded 09 a cement, and li^t into the wood in diffiuvnt 
jplaces on his bdt, sword, and spuis, and on the /edge 
cifiAieplaiAonwhiohhelay. Hiese had been caveeed 
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wilb glass, hut were defttoed; those that 
were a man's head cooped up at the neck with leares 
in his mouth $ a spread eagle ; a dog meeting a hare ; 
a dog fighting a lion; a hull tossing a dog ; andalioir 
oouchant, with an eagie standing on him picking out 
his eyes. Here was also a representation of a building 
with arches, under which were two hands joined, 
holdiqg up a book, to signify, as Mr. Blomefield sup^ 
posed, the founding of this aisle by the deceased ; and 
this he likewise caused to be repainted, as neaily as 
possible, in the same colours as before. 

Tanns Well, about sixty yards from the north gate 
of the diurchyard, is a corruption of St. Anne's Wellf a 
place to which processions were usually made from th^ 
diurchi and here a separate' chaplain had served from 
its foundation to the year 1411, when it was united 
with the church. 

During the interregnitm this church was purged of 
superstition by the puritans, who defaced the carvings 
on the heads of the seats with their swords, hadced 
the efllgies of the Boises, took away the few crosses 
that remained, and several arms out of the windows^ 
pulling down the altar rails, &c. The evidences and 
the king's arms had been previously secured by BIr. 
Piddock, the churdiwarden, who justly replaced them 
at the restoration of Charles II. 

Returning to the direct road, the place we now arrive 
at is 

OsMONDESTON, or Scoie, which joins to the east of 
Diss, and has the Waveney on the south. What is 
called the Scole Inn, or White Hart, here, is a lai^ 
bride building, and was adorned with imagery hs large 
as life, and carved work in several places. It was buih 
in 1055 by John Peck, esq. whose arms impaling hb 
wife's are over the porch door. The sign was very 
laige, and contained an assemblage of images 35 in 
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iiiimber» carved in wood« the work of one Fedrchild. 
Here was once a very large round bed, sufficient to 
contain 15 or 20 couple^ supposed to have been an 
imitation of the great bed at Ware. 

Osmondeston, centrally situated between Norwich, 
Yarmouth, Bury, and Ipswich, is the last pkce named 
in our excursion $ but to notice some villages,^ &c. in 
this part of the county, we shall proceed along the 
borders of Suffolk, and return to Norwich, observing 
all the places south of the river Yare. 

B1LLIN6PORD. The name of this place is derived 
from its proximity to a ford and the low meadows ; 
and it once belonged to Sir Simon Burley, knt. ban- 
neret, the great favourite of the Black Prince. 

Thorp AbhoU was so called to distinguish it fiom 
other villages of this name, having for many ages been 
part of the possessions of the Abbot of Bury. One 
mile horn this village is Hoxne Hall, the seat of Sir 
Thomas Maynard Heselrigge, bart. 

Brock DISH is the next acyoining town eastward, 
through which runs the great road to Yarmouth. Here 
the river Waveney is said to receive the appearance of 
a broad ditch, of which the name of the place is a cor- 
ruption. The roof of the church is formed of several 
crooked or bended limbs of trees adapted to the shape 
of the tiling. The late Rev. Francis Blomefield, the 
indefatigable historian of the county, was presented to 
this rectory by Mrs. Ellen Lawrence, widow, of Castle 
Acre. The parish register contains some curious en- 
tries illustrative of the manners and customs of the 
country before the reformation. Brockdish Hall was 
once the residence of the family who derived their 
name from the village. After the estate came to the 
Lawrences, one of them built the present hall in l(S34. 
It stands about half a mile north-east of the church, 
near the die of the old one. Frances, one of the chil- 
dren of a family here, went into a garret in a remote 
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part of the houie, when the door shutting upon her 
ihe WM starved to death ! 

NiBDHAM, or Nediam, is to the east of Biod(diab» ^ 
on the great road, and was originally a hamlet and 
chapelry to Mendham. The priory of Mendham» si- 
toBted nem the Wavenejr, waf founded in King 6te» 
phen'a time by William, the son of Roger de Uuntr 
ingfield. Mendham chnrch is a good building, with 
4 square tower and fire bdls. MiddUton Hall in this 
town has been reckoned a fine old seat Another an* 
eient seat here is called Oaken Hill, in which the 
fiimily of the Batemans resided ever since the time of 
William Bateman, Bishop of Norwich. 

Hablbston is supposed to have been a corruption 
firom UerolfiBton, from Herolf, one of the Danish 
leaders that settled in this part of the country. Sir 
John Herolveston is frequently mentioned in our chro* 
nicies for his martial exploits. From him the Harlsa* 
tons of Norfolk and Suffolk have descended. Here is 
a weekly market and two annual fairs well frequented^ 
particularly that holden on the vigil and day of the de* 
collation of St John the Baptist, at which immense 
droves of Scotch cattle are sold. A part of this town> 
eaUed the Middle Row, stands in Harleston, the rest 
being in the parish of Redenhall. Hie church, and 
a north ch^iel bdoiDging to Gawdy Hall^ contain many 
nmmmental stones, but without brasses, this being the 
burial-place of the £»milie$ proprietoiB of the manor. 
The large mansion called Oawdy Hall, was built by 
Tliomas Gawdy, esq* about the latter end of the six* 
teenth century. The arms of the Gawdys, richly em- 
blazoned with stained glass, which used to appear in the 
wipdows, have been removed to a window erected for 
tti« purpose in the chapel, or dormitory, in the church 
of Redenhall. About a century prerious to 1778 tb« 
hall, mAQors, and estates devolved by purchase to the 
Wogitj^, % PembrokeaUre family j but at this period 
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the elder branch became eztinct by the death of J(^ 
Wogan, esq. A handsome monnment is erected to hli 
memory and that of his widow in the dormitory of 
Redenhall church : she died in 1788. From this fa* 
mHy the hall became by purchase the property of the 
Bererend Gervase Holmes, of Ipswich, and is at pre- 
sent the seat of Mn. Holmes. 

RxDENHALL takcs its name from Badit^ the Dane, 
who was lord in the time of Edward the Confessor. The 
manor of Holebrook, or Gawdy Hall, took its name 
from the situation of the manor-house being in a hole 
by the brook side > the adjacent lulls still retain the 
naaie of Holebrook Hills, and are on the left of the 
roed leading from Harleston to Yarmouth, near to 
Wortwell Dove. This house was pulled down by the 
Gawdies when Gawdy Hall was erected. 

Redenhall church, dedicated to St Mary, stands 
ppon an eminence, and is a beautiful specimen of the 
florid gothic: it has a peal of bells. On the west 
doors are carved a hammer and a horseshoe, and a 
shoe with pincers, as rebusaes for the names of Smith 
and Hammertmitk, probably the donors of them. The 
arms of Brotherton and Mowbray, with a leopard's 
face, the badge of De la Pole, are cut on many of 
the stones. This church was rebuilt of freestone by 
Thomas Brotherton, Earl of Norfolk, and the chancel 
by William Neuport, rrctor^ but the noble square 
tower, which is very large and lofty, is of much later 
foundation. The battlements are neat, and it has four 
freestone spires on its top, and is the finest tower 
c^ any country parish church in the whole county. 
It was begun in HGO. The spire was demolished 
in 168O, and rebuilt in the course of the following 
year, 

WoBTwxLL Manor soon after the Conquest was in 
the possession of a family called Peccatum, or Feeche. 
The family of the Carliols lived in the manor-house 
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for aevenJ descents. WorlKtit Hail continued in the 
fomily of the Hollands neariy two centuries. 

AI.BUIT, commonly colled Arborongh, is a villagej 
and at present contains nothing remarkahle. 

Dkmton takes its name from tlie Saxon word den, 
a cave, or hollow, between two bills, which exactly 



Eakshah is situated ^on ttie turnptlie-road from 
iar the marshes ; and here is 
ut the banning of last cen* 
sq. This is a spacious and 
1, situated in a pleasant park, 
e Buxlon lamily by Colonel 
s now the seat of Sir William 
Wyndham balling, bait. 

The churchyard occupies the site of an andent en- 
campment, the ramparta tielng formed in an ovaL A 
park near Earsham in tbe thirty-fifth year of the reign 
of EdwanI I. was well stocked, and consisted of 3S6 
acres of land in demesne, 16 acres of meadow, the ball 
dykes, or fishery, a water-mill, and divers woods and 
fens, all of which were kept for tiie use of Roger 
Bigod, who usually resided at his adjacent castle of 
Bungay in Suffolk. 

Hedinoham. Here is Hedingham Hall, late the 
seat of C. Gameys, esq. Brome Place is in this ndgh- 
Iiourhood, the seat of Captain Beauchamp Proctor, and 
Brome Hall, that of Mrs. Fowles. 
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^ DiTCHiNOHAM, Ditchingham Hall is thie seat of 
John Bedingfield, esq. 

BEDiNOHiiM. Here is the seat of Hobert Stone, 
esq. 

WooTON, or Woodtown. Here is Wooton HaU, the 
seat of — — - Suckling, esq. 

Th WAITS. The entrance to the church here on the 
south side is through a fine semicircular arch, consist- 
ing of six dififerent mouldings of various kinds. Over 
the centre is a rudely sculptured head^ and on each 
side of the doorway two columns vnth figured capitals, 
between which the piers are ornamented with lozenges 
and other figures. 

GiLDBB8T0N£. Geldcstou, Or Geldeston Hall, is a 
handsome modem building on the banks of the Wave- 
ney, and is the seat of T. Kerrich, esq. In digging 
vaults for making ceUars to this mansion was found a 
curious Roman bracelet of pure gold, which is in the 
possession of the family. 

GiLLBNUAM had formerly two parish churches, St. 
Mary and All Saints, but the latter was taken down 
in 1748, and the two livings united. The ruined 
tower and the walls covered with ivy present an object 
truly picturesque. The ancient church of St. Mary is 
small, and has a semicircular east end, and a square 
tower prising from the centre, which is decorated near 
the top with a series of semicircular arches, each feiee 
having zigzag mouldings. A vast track of marsh land 
here, under an act passed in the 45th year of the pre^ 
sent reign, has been converted into excellent grazing 
land. CriUingham Hall is the residence of Mrs. Bacon 
Schutz. 

Hadobscob is a populous village near the extremity 
of the hundred and county. The church stands on an 
eminence, having the marshes on the north«east, and 
a valley, here called a delve, on the south. The level 
of marshes between Haddescoe and the Waveney are 



iearij two miUa wide, and dumigk tbaa rata Oe 
turnpilke-road from Becdea to YanAontii. At fU 
castCTD extremity of A'la htmdred is St. Oia.vtfa Bridge, 
built hj Sir James Hobait, knt> Attorney General IB 
Hen^ VII. Who added a causeway to the bo^y grotand 



Loddon BaU, connnooly called Hales Hall, in tbe 
time of King Henry VII. was occapied by Sir Jamet 
HobarC, Lord Chtef Justice of tbe Court of CtmnnoK 
Pleas. He was a great benefactor to the dinrch and 
neighbourhood, Tbe present bandsone atone structort 
he erected at Ms own charge. In die cbancel, on a 
narble altar tomb, are several bran plates, with thb 
amiB, and two mutilated stone figures, sacred to tbe 
memory of Henry Hobart, esq. and others of the fo- 
Biily. A piece of stained glass taken out of the eflal 
window represents Sir James Hobart and his lady bodi 
IcneeUng, with tbe fomily arms etUblazDned ota bis 
furooat, and alto on ha mantle. The rig^ aide of 
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this |4etiire was embelliihed with a sketch of Lnddon 
church, and the left with a view oC St. Olave'G bridge, 
and beneath a Latin inscription in black letter, ex- 
pressing that he built the church at his own expense 
in the course of three years, during the reign of Henry 
VII., &c 



that of St Mary now in use. 

Claxton and Caxlkton contain nothing reoiaHi- 
able in their history or their present stale. 

HiUington Park, the seat of Sir Martin Browne 
Folkes, has been considerably improved ; and the gar- 
den>» with their fordng walls, pineries, &c. are much 
admired. The south door of the church of HiUington 
is very fine; the north door, though small, is also 
highly amajnented. 

SuBLmaMAu. CoUAoin Half here is commonly called 
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the fVoodi End: tlss was some time since a piMie* 
hovse. The ferry* called Surlingfaam Ferry, b a very 
great passage over the river. 

Brambkton contains Bramerton Hall, a good house 
on the east side of Bramerton heath, built by the 
Cories, owners of estates here ever since 1403. 

KiRBY Bboon> or Kirkeby, signifies the dwelling at 
the kirken^ or churches i and Bidon, or Bedon, was 
added to distinguish it firam another village of the 
same name in this county, it being the name of the 
ancient lords of the capital manor. The manor*hou86 
has been successively occupied by sevoral respectable 
families. Kirby HaJl is. at present the residence of the 
Rev. George Wiboo. 

Tbowse and Newton. Trowse-Netoion Hall is an 
ancient buildii^, erected by the priors of Norwich aar 
their country seat. It had a chapel, and different offices. 
It continued as a place of retirement for the Deans of 
Norwich long after the dissolution* but afterwards 
being leased out was occupied by a farmer. Hial 
part of Trowse on the Norwich side of the river is oalled 
Trowse Mllgate. 

The viUoge of Whitlingham contains nothing 
markaUe: the church has been logg in ruins. 
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EXCUBSION U, 

fEOM NOBW][.Cm TO YARMOUTH* 

7%f1Q^^ Thorpe^ Posiwickj Bhfieldy Burlingham^ 
tSt. Andrevfs^ AdCy Weybridgey Burgh^ Si. Mar^ 
gflrefi^ FUbjff iCaistor^ to Yarmou^, 

IN commencing our pppesent excursion, the first place 
«re ^urrive at is Thoi^px. The scenery and situation 
of this charming village hare been already notioedj 
irl^en describing tl^e yicinity of Norwich; it only re* 
pnains therefore to observe that this is called Thorf^ 
near Narmeh, to distinguish it f rQm the other Thorpes 
in the cofinty. 

In the reign of the Confessor ^is belonged to Sci- 
gaad^ whp was lord in his own rigbt ; on his depriva-* 
jtjon the Con^ijieror sei;E(ed % and it was granted to 
Ba^I^ de W#let» ^arl of Nprfolk, but on his rebellion 
^cam^ again to tiie cjrown, in w^ich it remained till King 
Heniy I. granted it to the monks of the jdiuqch of the 
Holy Trii^ty of Norwich, Thb gr^nt ^ords a curious 
precedent of H^e solemn manner in which the oonvey«< 
^ce of lands for religious uses was .usually peiformed* 
The donation was made by l)ie kiqg for has own uml, 
the souls of ^18 father a94 mother, of Song William^ 
)iis brother, of all his ^mestors and successors, in the 
presence of Qijieei^ I^Caud, t^iugjitcr of the King of 
Scotland, and the iMustrious men, eoclesifstjcal an4 
^lOCiilar, by vho^ also it was witnessed. Thorpe, 
however, thus gra^^ted fcom ^e crown in 1 101 , again 
reverted to it in 1527, ^boi Henry VIII., by the 
swaefnng measure of the dissolution, not only disan^ 
nulled this but aLmost every other act of his forefathem 
In lavour of tl^ church and monastic institutions. 
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On Moosebold Heath, about a mile to the north-east 
of the hamlet of Pockthorp, was a chapel dedicated to 
St. Catherine^ said to hslte been an ancient parochial 
chapel about the time of the Conquest, and afterwards 
rededicated to the honour of William, cominonly called 
St. William in the Wood, from a boy whom the monks 
reported had been crucified by the Jews at Norwich in 
1 137. A cell of monks belonging to Norwich priory 
being near this chapel, in those times of superstition it 
Vras much frequented by pilgrims, but demolished at 
the period of the dissolution. 

Near to this was also the chai>el of the Translatioii 
of St. Thomas of Becket, and that of St. Michael; 
which stood on the brow of the hill, on the north sidt 
of the road, judt out of Bishops Gate, the ruins being 
still risible, and commonly called " Kett the rebel's 
castle:'* it was founded by Bishop Herbert. At the 
dissolution this cell came to the crown, and was granted 
by Henry VIII. to Thomas, Duke of Norfolk. Hb 
son, Henry, Earl of Surrey, built a sumptuous hoUM 
on its site, and called it Mount Surrey and Surrey 
House, On his subsequent attainder it came to the 
crown. Queen Elizabeth, howei^er, granted it to 
Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, who hfiving also forfeited 
It-liy his attainder. King James I. conferred it oh 
Thomas Howard, Earl of Suffolk. 

On the right of Thorpe is Crown Point, the seat of 
the late General Money. 

At some distance on our left we obscrre 

Plumstead Magna and Plumstbad PAttvA, con-^ 
taining nothing particulariy worthy of noticie. 

PosTwicK lies on our rond, at the distance of fSour 
miles from Norwich. In the 20th of Henry VI. Sir 
Hugh Halsham, who died possessed of it, was the 
brother of Richard Halsham, "who had been a mbnk of 
the order of the Celestines at Paris, but quitted it and 
married. 
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* Proceeding « mile farther, we arriye.at 

. Bkunoall. The ancient fiamilj of Sando Omero, 
t>r Saint Omer, were lords of this village. In the 
ireign of Henry VII. it came to the Hobarts, and con- 
tinned with them for seyeral generations. Here is 
nothing remarkable at present. 
About half a mile from the road, on onr left, lies 
WiTTON. Before the conquest, Ralph Stutre had 
here four freemen, who held 60 acres of land, and 1 1 
of meadow^ &c At the conquest it* was seized on, 
and held for the king by Godric. In the seventh of 
Richard II. license.was granted to Margaret, Codntess 
of Norfolk, to alienate to the- nuns minoresses of Brus- 
yerd, in Sufolk, the lordship of Witton, to pray for the 
sottlof Anne, daughter of the said Margaret, deceased, 
late Countess of Pembroke, and for her own state whilst 
Jiving, and her soul when deceased. John Dade ef 
Witton, who by his will, dated in 1505, was buried in 
the church, orders " that the old roofe be taken down, 
the walls helped, and a new, roof to be made after the 
patem of Little Plumstede; and because I am not able 
to lede it, I will that it be kdid and made at my coste." 
Seven miles and a half from Norwich we come to 
BL0FIKI.D, in Domesday book, written Blqfelda^ 
fipom.itg site near the river, lliis hundred, with that 
of Flegg, are among the richest districts of the 
county, and are no^ for their valuable grazing 
pastures, turnips, &c The church is a jrectory, de- 
dicated, to St. Andrew. This hundred formed part of 
the deanery of BloBeld, but no deans have been col- 
lated since the reformation. In the 38th. year of 
Henry III. on an appeal, of death in the court of 
King's Bench, the defendant put in a plea of juris- 
diction, alleging that he was a cleric The.Dean of 
Blofield, J. R. appeared in court in behalf of the Bishop 
of Norwich* and under his letters patent ; in, a>m- 
fdianoe with which demand, the offender was delivered 
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Into the t\iaUidy of the afonSsaU dcBtl. iheooiM at ih€ 
jNune tima requesting thaA a speedy trial might takij 
f>lace« add ttHct jnitioe 1x5 done iAte accuBed in tiiftf 
ecd o iastical coui*t, aodording to the tenor of the canon 
Ifiw. '< This is a Mriking instiUice of the nulnner d 
pleading the benefit of iMe cktgg at thttt period. Thb 
prifoiiegium tkrUakf like i\itpnbikgiim Mac^narttVimtbtf 
tonrse of time became anintolerabte ntiisanoe to society^ 
as it often enabled the crafty and vieiovs to dafoat tte 
ends of jusUee. B^ the corruption of the tiJnas^ andl 
thoe^ sinister Tiews ever inse|Nurable from man whmt 
opportunity ofeiiB for their iftcoomplbhment» nniitberB 
twrtot^ of the benefit of th^ divided jtirkdictlon wh0 
were not in holy orders, nor eVen trimmed^ as the laW 
Required, with the clerical tonmre^ provided they could 
tead, a higk accomplishmmt in thoa^daysof ignorand! 
and superstition. In more enlightened times it watf 
tonsidered that leaming» so far from being an exl^ 
huation of guUt, was quite the rtirerse: the law, 
therefore, wisely judged, that if the punishment ^ 
death wis too seVere for those Who had \Mxk libtralljf 
instructed, it must be, tfortiorif too rigid also lor ihA 
hninstructed ) cbns^uently the benefit of deigy was 
extended to all who Were entitled to ask it, that is, to 
inch as by the ser^hd suiieessiire stAttites of criminill 
Initigation have only been guilty of clergyable ofinott. 
By virtue of this privikg^, the punLAment of deslh i^ 
commuted for branding the hand, and imprisonment 
Or the more judicious award of transpottation.'' 

To the zif^t of this place lie several villag«s^ Wkkfa 
We shall tiotice 3 the first of these is 

BllADxstoN. It appears that about the year %ogi, 
the lords o^tbis towti assumed the name of i>e Breuk- 
Horn. Sir Jbhn Carbonel, another lord, by his testament^ 
dated on Friday next afler the feast of St. Martkii 
148S# gives to Maiguret, wifb of his son Richard, A 
dudh of goldi and to Riehard, his silver vesseliy 



}ew^, anA goods in several maDors. The will of tbi» 
Richaid ia dated November 24, 1439. He bequeath* 
lo Mai^aret, hUwifej daughter of SirTboniasTudea- 
hnm, of Oxbargbt several silver vessels and jewels. 
John, his son, was to have, afier her decease, the 
maoeable altar, and the old heir luoin, called Catton't 
tetie, (bowl) as every old family had anciently some 
paiticular cupi bowl, &c. that went from the father to 
the son and heir, and was cuvfuQy preserved, higbljr 
revembced and esieaned. To Margaret, his daoghter, 
he bequeathed a primer, vh. a psalter manuscript. 
also a silver c»^ and ealter. This Sir Richard is eai4 
to have died in 1430, in foreign parts. Ma^aret, hit 
widow, was buried in |43 1 , in the chmxch of the Fran^ 
tascans at Norwich. 



A Toad fhnn tbb ^aoe leads directly to BvcIud^uub* 

fiocKntsuAH or Bo&RNHAM, whidb t«kes its aamf 

ftain iU tA<Ht on Iha river Yar, over irhich hece ^ • 

ferry. The church is dedi cat e d to SL Nicho^f, af 

■wst nhwh ai*re,»f«dwglw>n»m»riy»cogw<tM^ 
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The arms of the Godsahres and Towmends ivere in 
Buckingham Hall. • 

Less than a mile from this village is 

Hasingham, which contains nothing remarkable. 

Proceeding from this place to the southward, on th^ 
bank of the Yare, we arrive at 

Cantley. This is one of the towns that was takeo 
care of by Godric, the Conqueror*s steward, and waf 
attached to Nether Hall, or Bardolf s Manor. 

About three miles to the east lies the village of 
' Reedham. The fiunily of De Redeham at a very 
early period held this town as a feof of the abbot of 
Kolm. This is stated to have been the place whertt 
the Danish king, Lothbroc» landed, when he was 
driven by a storm, in an open boat, upon the coast of 
East Anglia. 

Between Cantley and this place are the villagts of 
Limpenhoe, Southwood, and Freetkoip, aD to tha 
north of Reedham. 

LiMPBNHOE. This lordship was granted by the. 
crown after the survey to several lords, bnt the chief 
manor was given to Flaald, lord of Mileham. The 
church, dedicated to St. Botolph, has been consolidated 
With Southwood. 

' Southwood is first mentioned under the inyatioa 
or seizures of the lands at the conquest, made witlKmt 
any title or grant from the Conqueror, but from th^ 
Cleeres it came to the Bemeys of Reedham, and 
others. 

Frebthorp. Baldwin, the bishop's steward, held 
this under a commendation of William de Beanfbe, 
Bishop of Thetford, who had a grant of it from the 
Conqueror, in fee. 

^ To the east of these last villages lie Wickhampton^ 
Hahrergate, and TunstalL 

WickHAHPTON was anciently the prc^erly of the 
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Gerbrigges fomily, and their arms appear in several 
parts of the church, though much deliaced by length 
of time. 

Halvergats. The Conqueror was lord of thia town 
When it was forfeited on the rebellion of Ralph Guader> 
Earl of Norfolk : this and the lordsliip were afterwards 
gsanted by the crown to the Bigods. 

Tun STALL at the time of the survey was held by 
Turold, under Beaufoe.- Gilbert, an officer of the 
Conqueror*s cross-bow men, was rewarded for his 
senrioes Mrith a lordship here, on the expulsion of 
Ratho» a freeman. 

Beturning towards the road, we next arrive at 
Moulton. 

MouLTON. After the Conqueror's time it appears 
that this town and manor were granted to the Bigods, 
"probably by King Stephen, and were held of them by 
several persons. 

About a mile and a half nearer the road is 

Brighton or Boyton. The principal lordship of 
this town was bought by Almar, Bishop of Elmham, 
and brother to Stigand, Archbishop of Canterbury, of 
Algar, Ead of Mercia. Sir John Fastolf, knt. in the 
third of Henry IV. held the manor called Reedham 
Hall, in Beighton, by the fourth part of a fee, and died 
lord in 1459. 

' Nearly on a line with this place is . 
. South Brrlingham. By the grant of the Con- 
queror, Bishop Beaufoe had the greatest part of this 
village, which he held in fee. The Lord Bardolfs 
manor also extended into this parish, and the Fel- 
minf^iams, the Rightwises, and the fiamilies of De 
Hendringham and Geroon, held under him. 

Between us and the road there now only remains 
the village of 

LiNGwooD. There is no mention of this in the 
grand survey^ it being a part and member of the 
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BifllM^ of Not wich*8 grcal lotfdahip of BloMd» sbA 
was held of the tee of Norwich hy the fasMieB of I>e 
Cateston and De Lingwood. 

We now rejoin the road at 

North Burlinoham, which ooatains the ehvreh ol 
St. Andrew, and in thie town was alio the church of 
St. Peter. Here is Bnrlingham Hall, the sect of 
«— -* Burroughs, esq. 

We shall now notice a few villages lying on our left | 
the first of these is 

Hbmlinoton. This lordship was in the crown al 
the time of the survey, and under the care of Godric | 
it was afterwards granted to the femily of Le Botderj 
and from them came to the Botetourts* 

About a mile to the northward is 

PANXPomo, or PxtixwomTH. This town takss its 
name from Pan, so called firam some stream or Uverj 
by the Britons ; thus, Panworth in Norfolk, Ac 

To tiie north of this place, near the banks of the 
Thume river, is the village of 

WooDBASTwiCK. TUs at a very early period was 
granted to the family of La Veile, some of whom weie 
living hire in the reign of Edward IV. The church 
was dedicated to St Fabiaa, and appropriated to tke 
abbey of St. Benaet of Holm. In 1318 Ralph Good^ 
win gave to the building of the steeple 13f. 4(L 

To the east of this place, about the same distance 
from the road, lies 

Randwortu. This was gninted by the cro#n to 
the Bigods, fiarls ot Norfolk, and came from them to 
Thomas de Brotherton, to the Mowbrays and Howacdsi 
Dukes of Norfolk, and in the seoond year of James L 
was sold by Henry Howard, Eari of NorthamptoA» to 
Henry Holditch, esq. a desoeodaat of Richard de Hol« 
ditch, lord of Dudlington. 

Retundng towards the foad, we pass 

SovtbWalshais* FoiviirljthereweDflttwoehttielM 
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in tbifl towil> one ot them dedicated to %U Laiiraioe« 
Thai of St. Marjr^ whidi remains, daeftttol eontain any 
thing remarkable. About two miles from this place> 
Imd within one mik of the road, is 

FiBHLBY. Of this lordship the family of La Yeile 
Were enfeoffed in the second year of King John. Sir 
<f ohn De Veile |and Leda his wife wei« living in the 
teign of Bdward I. and gave lands near this town and 
Witton to the priory of BromlMilm. The divfch li 
dedicated to SU Mary. 
We now r^oin our roftd at 

AcLB. Though this is now A vttkge, tt was <moe a 
market town> and one of the earilest possessions of 
the Bigods. Ade^ Blomefield obeerves^ lies by the 
river Bure, near its foiling into ^tm Hier or Yar> and 
takes its name from its site> A-<de, or Cleifi aft a place 
m times overflowed ^ thus Cley by the sea> and Cley 
Cockleyi near Swaffham. Richard II. in the llth 
year of his reign granted to the inhabitants freedom 
Apom all tolls, suits of ehife^ and of hundred^ fta In 
the year 1^88 a house of industry was erected at Ade 
for seven united parishes. At Acie Dam, near the 
800^ bank of the i4ver> stood a small rdigions house^ 
oalled IFisjf Britlgi Priory, founded for canons r^;ular 
of the AugUstine order, by Roger Bigod, in the reign 
of Edward L A stone bridge, of one arch, connects 
tte hundred of Waliham with that of West Flcgg« 
Quitting this place> we proceed to 

BtLLOcKLYi or BtbLOPLt. William de Beaufoe, 
BMm^ of Thetfbrd, was the diief lord of diis town at 
the snrvey j after his death it devolved upon his see 
and successors, and was held by several persons under 
them. The church is dedieated to All Safaits. 

On our right we el)Berve the villages of Stokesby, 
Heringby, Tliriokby, and Runham. 

StOKxsBT. William de Sc^hies^ a Normm, had 
m grant of this lordship fipom the €anqtteror» and hdd 
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it at the survey. The family of the Cleres and the 
Wiodhams have been among its principal possessors. 
The church is dedicated to St. Andrew. 

Heringby was once distinguished for its coUege^or 
hospital, founded, according to the will of Hugh Atte- 
fenby, Alianore, his widow, and William Jenney> ser- 
geant at law, supervisors of his will, dated February 
A» 147^1 wherein Hugh appoints a master or governor, 
three priests, eight poor folks» and two servants in his 
almshouse, called " God's poor almshouse, and his, 
and thereby settles 44/. ' per annum thereon.** The 
church at Heringby is dedicated tp St. Ethelberl. 

ThRickbt in the reign of Edward ll..was held^Ch 
'Ormesby manor by William de Ormesby, from whom 
it came to the Cleres, and has since passed through 
several other families, llie church is dedicated to St. 
Mary. Thriokby Hall is the seat of R. Woolmer, 
esq. 

RuNHAM belonged to Robert de Evermere in; the 
reign of King John, who had the grant of a market 
and a fair here, on the vigil and day of St. Peter ad 
Yincula. The church is dedicated to St. Peter and St. 
PauL Rose Dook, in 1501, left a legacy for the 
building of the steeple. Having noticed these villages, 
we proceed to 

Clippesbt, situated 14 miles from Norwich. ;A11 
this parish was in the Conqueror's hands at the time 
of the survey. The church is a rectory, dedicated to 
St. Peter. On a tombstone in the church, in Blome- 
field's Ume, was the portraiture of a man and his wife, 
in brass, with a Latin inscnption, dated. 1503, and on 
a raised altar iowh, on the south side of the chancel, 
similar portraitures, with this inscription : Here lyes 
the bodyes of John Clipesbye, esq. and Julian his wife^ 
who had issue William, deoeaised, and left Audrey, 
Francis, and Julian, his daughters and coheirsj which 
John died 31st Mavch^ 159** 
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We next proceed to Burgh. The Conqueror had 
20 uteres of land here, which were vahied in his kMrd** 
dhip of Castre. In the thiid of Edward III. William 
de Burgh claimed free warren> and a free fishery from 
Burgh Bridge to Stokeby Fleck, which used to be 
common. Henry III. granted a free market weekly 
on Monday, and a fair yearly on the vig^ and day of 
St. Margaret, and for six days following. 

Ttiis town contained two churches, St. Margaret's 
and St. Mary's. 

On the left of this place, between us and the river 
Thurne, are the villages of RoUesby and Thume. 

RoLLESBY is among the grants of the Conqueror to 
William Beaufoe, Bishop of Thetford, and frem the 
Inscriptions in the church it would appear that this 
place had been many years the residence and par^ 
the property of the Claxtons. Here were the guilds 
of St. Mary, St. George, and St. John Baptist 5 also 
their lights, and those of St. Thomas^ and die rowel 
light before the crucifix. 

Thurne takes its name firom the river Thume. 
The church is dedicated to St. Edmund. Proceeding 
along the banks of this river, to the eastward, we 
observe 

Bastwick. This was a hamlet belonging to the 
town of Repps, and William de Beaufoe had a grant 
from the Conqueror of some lands here. The church 
of Repps is dedicated to St. Peter. About two miles 
further, in the same direction, lies 

Martham. The family of de Gunton had a con* 
siderable interest here in the reign of King John. The 
church, dedicated to St Mary, was a rectory, aad 
given by Roger de Gunton with all its appurtenances, 
with the consent of Nicholas, his son and heir, in the 
presence of William, Bishop of Norwich, to the prior 
and convent of Norwich, for the redemption of his 



•oul, about tke Tear 1 100. la the year 1397 <»>« 
Sisioii Slaking of thu place fled ioto the church of St, 



Contitniing our w&j towaKiB the Be& coait, we paia 
the Somertona. 

SoKKRTON Wbst. Here a txtnsiderable lordabip 
was held at the Conqueror's surrer, updar AIsd the 
Great, Earl of Rjcfamond. Earl's manor in this patiih 
was also a part of the great lordship of this Alan. The 
church is thatched, and haa a round tower, the upper 
|Mrt of which is octai^lar. 

SoMBBTOK East. This lordship, in the reign of 
WiBiam II . was granted hy that Dunarch to Willian) 
de Albini, his butler, ancestor to the Earls of Arundd, 
Here was fonuerly a chapel dedicated to St. Mary, 
bat it has been ta ruins many years, About a mil* 
from this place, immsdiately on the coast, is 

WivTBBTON, which thou^ at present a village, 
jnh^ited by fisheimen, hod once a market and a fajr, 
which have, been discontinued many years. The 
ehuirii is dedicated to AU Sunts, and here were the 



anns of Bishop Bateman, Fastolf, Begevile> &c. A 
little to the eastward of this village is the Ness, which 
surmounted by the steeple of the church forms a good 
landmark. Sir William Erskine, knt. and John Mel- 
drum> esq. erected a lighthouse on this point in the 
l6th century. Lately there have been two lights^ one 
produced by the burning of coals, the other by oiL In 
1665, in consequence of the encroachments made by 
the sea on the di£b, several laige bones were found* 
One of these, weighing 57 pounds, was supposed by 
the foculty of Uiat time to be human. Turning to« 
wards the right to rejoin the roadj we arrive at 

Hbmbsby. This was part of a large capital manor 
in the Conqueror's time^ and was granted to Bbhop 
Beaufoe, who left it to his successors. In the sixth 
year of William de Clai^ton, prior of Norwich, a court 
was held by him, when it was fouod by the homage 
that it was the custom of this manor, 'on the death of 
a villain, that his heir had a right to, and might claim> 
a cart and a plough, with their utensils ; a table with 
its doth, a ladder^ a bason, and washing vessel, fishes 
and plates, a grindstone^ spade, and fork. 

licaving this place on our way to Ormsby, on our 
lelt we see the village of Scrotbt. This has beea 
Ibnaerly in the families of the Bardolfs and the Cleras, 
Tlie dmrch is dedicated to AU Saints. Robert AUei^^ 
in l54Bf was the last vicar, the living being then ooq- 
•oEdated or united to Ormesby. 

In 1582 a singular event took place at Scrotby san4# 
ao called from its proximity to this village. This sand 
was swept awey by a stvong easterly wind and tide, and 
became sea again, after having emeiged fnmi the water 
but a few years before, and formed itself into a small 
isliiid« This was about 157S> when it beeame eotkely 
tfary land, and raised its head so much al^vehigh water 
mirk, that grass grew i^^n it, and sea fowl began to 
briU Ht^ uesta. Thus fbmad into a pleasant spot. 



several of the inhabitants of Yarmouth used ia gtf 
there in summer time for recreation. On the second 
of August, 1580> the bailifl^, with a respectable com<^ 
pany of gentlemen, buigesses, mariners, &c went to 
take formal possession of this spot, by the name of 
Yarmouth Island, where they dined and passed the 
day in festivity. As from some circumstances it was 
supposed this island would accumulate and become of 
importance to the town. Sir Edward Clere opposed 
the corporation by daiming possession of it as s 
parcel of his manor of Scrotby ; for this purpose he 
erected what was called a frame of timber upon it, as 
a testimony of his claim. This spot was the more 
eagerly contended for on account of the many valuable 
goods that were often washed on shore from vessels 
wrecked on the coast, especially in 1582, when several 
parcels of silk, wax, &c. were taken up there, and 
carried to Yarmouth in spite of Sir Edward's claim. 
This contest, however, was but of short duration. 
The sea, as before indicated, put in its more powerfifl 
daim, received again its property, and left Sir Edward 
and the people of Yarmouth ** not a wreck bdiind,** 
whereby to keep alive the fruitless contention. 

Having nearly returned back to our road, we now 
arrive at Okmesbt. The ancient family of de Ormeby 
were lords of this manor, and were succeeded by the 
Cleres. Here were formerly four churches, all in' the 
gift of the crown, St. Margaret, St. Michael, St. Peter, 
and St. Andrew ; that of St. Mai^ret was the prin- 
cipal, to which Elizabeth Clere gave 10^. in 1492, to- 
wards rebuilding the steeple. St. Peter's and St. 
Andrew's have been many years in ruins, thoi^h it 
seems they were used in 1^91. 

We now rejoin the high road at Filbt. The ancieat 
family of Filby assumed their name from this tbwn^ 
and were lords of the manor. Sir Ralph de Filby and 
Isabel, his wife, were living about the year 12669 and 
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Robert de Filby was lord of East Hall in this UtWD, in 
1315* John de Plumstede kept his first icourt at Filby» 
in 1824. In the windows of St. Baptist's ch^el in 
Filby church were the images of St. Edmund, St. 
John Bi^st, and St Mary, with an orate for Edmund 
Norman, of Filby, Margaret, his wife, and Edmund^ 
his son. 

Proceeding towards Caistor, on our right is the little 
village of Maunbt. The family of Mauteby had a 
considerable interest in this place so early as the tenth 
year of Richard I., and continued here till 1481, when 
they were succeeded by the Fastons. " At the ^ast 
end of the church against the south wall lies a curious 
antique monument ; a stone coffin, about a foot and a 
half deep, resting on the pavement, and about seven 
ieet in length ; on the lid, or cover, the whole being 
of grey marble, are the effigies of a Knight Templar, 
cross-legged, in armour, in full proportion, his sword 
in a broad belt hanging over his shoulder, in memory 
of a knight of the family of De Mautehy, and living, 
as the monument bespeaks, about the year 1250.** 
The south aisle of this church, where many of the 
Mautebys were buried, has fedlen to ruins j it had been 
Inbuilt by Margaret Paston, the heiress of the family, 
who was also interred here. 

At the distance of 20 miles from Norwfch we now 
aniveat 

Caistor, next Yarmouth. In the celebrated NoUtia 

« 

Imperii^ or survey of the Roman empire, published by 
FanciroUus in 1593, it appears that the Roman com- 
mander of the Stablesian horse, under the Count of 
the Saxon shore, in Britain, was stationed at a place 
called Garianonum, or the mouth of the Gariensis or 
Yare; but where that ancient fortress was situated 
authors are not exactly agreed. Camden places it at 
Burgh Castle, in Suffdk, and says that YarmouUi rose 
out of itp ruins. Sir Henry Spehnan places it at Cais- 

H 
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tor. There is no douVt that the Romans at diffBreni 
times occupied both these piaoesi as each p(nrt became 
more or less navigable. It is certain that an arm of 
the sea^ which formerly overflowed the marshes be- 
tween Yarmouth and Norwich, must neaily have 
reached Burgh Castle, and this may account for the 
anchors, &c* found near it. But as the coins fre* 
quently dug up at Caistor, in a place called the East 
Field ^oody Furlong, are of more ancient date than 
those found at Burg^ Castle ; this affords strong evi- 
dence that Caistor was the ancient Gariawmum. It is 
the generally received opinion that the Yare formerly 
had two channels into the ocean ; one to the north at 
Cocklewater, or Grubbs haven by Caistor, die other 
to the south near Godeston. The channd by Caistor 
at an early period was deemed by the inhabitants of 
Yarmouth as the best harbour, and they accordingly 
built the town further to the north than it now stands^ 
The north-east winds prevailing on this part ci the 
coast, formed a sand-bank, which choking up the 
channel at Caistor, reached along the shore neaily to 
Gorleston, and in process of time becoming fiim land,' 
the inhabitants deserted the ruined channel^ and re» 
moved to the southern one near Gorleston, at wluch 
time it is probable that Burgh Castle was built aotf 
became the Nem Gariatumum ai the Romans. These 
two stations were extremely well situated on each side 
of the river, lipon fine eminences, in sight of each 
other, and admirably well calculated to defend the 
shore against the depredations of the Saxons, who upon 
the decline of the Roman empire paid many unwelcome 
visits to the inhabitants of Noifblk, Si^lk, Essex, 
and Kent, the coasts of which were called the Saxon 
shore, from being opposite to the German coasts then 
occupied by the Saxons. 

Two mOes west of the Roman station at Cabtor are 
the remains of an ancient seat of the family of the 



FdlnUAiA. Captain JGroa^, who inspected this place ia ; 
177I9 observed, that from the materials> which are 
Bag^h briek, it could not be older thaii tiie b^inmng 
of Henry VI. 1449, when that manor belonged to Sir 
John Fa8tol£^ a general and knight of the garter, and 
had been in that family ever since the reign of Edward 
II. The castellated mansion of Caistor, according to 
tradition^ was finished by Sir John Fastolf with a part 
of the money which he received for the ransom of 
John II. King of France, whom he took prisoner at 
the battle of Vemeuil, in 1424, called the battle of 
Herrings. The ruins of Caistor show it to have been 
both capacious and strong ; but the moat is now filled 
up, except on the west, whidi was the grand entrance. 
The house formed a rectangular parallelogram, the. 
south and north sides larger than the east and west : 
the stables were in the front, the best rooms on the 
right hand of the square 3 under which was a noble 
Vault, and over it probably the great halt The em- 
batUed brick tower at the north-west comer, 100 feet 
high, is still standing; and on an arch over a bow 
window, in the inside of the ruins, were the arms of 
Sir J* Fastolf, surrounded with the garter, neatly 
carved in stone. A4ioining to the tower is a dining 
parlour, 59 feet long and 28 broad, the great fire-place, 
of which is still to be seen. The west and north walls 
also remain with the tower : the south and east sides, 
are nearly level with the sea. Eastward from the castle 
stood the coUegCi founded by John Pastoa, esq. sen. in 
1464. This formed three sides of a square, laiger than 
thoee of the former, with two round towers ; but the 
whole are at present converted into bams and stables. 
Tbe castle moat is said to have communicated with a 
credc navigable to the ocean. A4ioining the fiEirm-. 
house is a small building, called the baige-house, now 
used as a stable, in which is shewn the crown of an 
arch, about eight feet in diameter, which must -have. 
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been capable of reodving a boat of ooosidecaUe btti^ 
then. It is remarkable that, wkh respect to the dia* 
racter of Sir J. Fastolf, all the writers, who ought to 
be better acquainted with it than Shakespear, seem to 
consider it in a light exactly the reverse of that drawn 
by him. Their account also seems consonant with a 
concise sketch given of this knight in the reign of 
Henry Vlll. by Sir Thomas Wriothesly, then king at 
arms, wherein he is styled " a great builder, having 
buOt Cidstor Hall in Norfolk, a royal palace in South- 
wark, and another in Yarmouth, and a special good 
master to the officers of arms.** The house in Tomb- 
land in Norwich, called Samson and Hercules*s Court, 
from two colossal figures in wood that lately stood at 
the gate, was formerly the residence of Sir John Fas- 
tolf, and probably built by him. Several estates in the 
lower part of the city of Norwich are certainly known, 
by deeds existing, to have been his property, so hr was 
he from the needy spendthrift represented by Shake* 
spear. In all probability this Sir J. Fastolf never was 
the character designed by the great poet, neither was 
it possible that he could have been living and at the 
age of maturity previous to the accession of Henry V. 

Our road now turning to the right, we have a fine 
view of the ocean all the way as we proceed to 

Yarmouth. This celebrated town, 1231 miles from 
the metropolis, contains 3480 houses and 17977 inha- 
bitants. The market is held on Saturdays, and there 
IS a fiedr on the Friday and Saturday in Easter week. 
The town of Yarmouth stands upon a peninsula, and 
forms an oblong quadrangle, comprising thirty-three 
acres, having the sea on the east, the Yare on the 
West, with a drawbridge, forming a communication 
with the county of Suffolk. Here' are four principal 
streets running from north to south, and the new 
street leading from the quay through them^ 'aikl 156 
narrow lanes or remit intersecting the main streets. The 
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maikei-place fbnns a handsome area; and the whole 
has the appearance of reguhurity, heing flanked by a 
wall, which had ten gates and sixteen towers, on the 
east^ northt and south sides^ being 2240 yards in lengthy 
whichy with 2030 yards on the east side next the river^ 
makes the circumference 4270 yards^ or two miles and 
750 yards. Though so large a place, Yarmouth forms 
but one parish, and had but one church, that of St. 
Nicholas, erected by Herbert de Losinga in the year 
1I23> and greatly enlarged in I250, when there were 
no less than 17 chapels or oratories, each of which had 
its image, altar, lights, &c. supported by a society 
called A guild. The church at present consists of a 
nave, two aisles, a transept, and had^ till lately^ a 
wooden spire, 186 feet high, which appeared crooked 
in whatever direction it was seen. It was taken down 
in the, year 1803, and another erected in 1804. The 
organ here is said to be inferior to none, excepting 
the celebrated one at Uaerlem in Holland. . At the 
east end of the middle aisle stands the communion 
tablcj where before the reformation stood the great 
or high altar, and over it a loft, or porch^ called the 
rood-loft, which supported a large crucifix, behind 
which was a vestry, llie rood-loft was erected by 
Roger de Haddiscoe, prior of St. Olave's^ in 1370> and 
ornamented with curious devices and decorations at his 
expense : it was called OpuM pretiosum drcum magnum 
aliare, or the precious or costly work about the great 
altar 1 and> when lighted by lamps and candles, ao» 
coiding to ancient custom, must have appeared exceed* 
ingly splendid. }n the north-west corner of the north 
aisle is. a chamber vestry, containing a library of an* 
cient books, of about 200 volumes, mostly folios, but 
of little value. Jn this room is a desk of singular con* 
struction, containing seven shelves, so contrived as to 
turn round and present the bodes on any of the shelves 
to your hand without displacing the rest This church. 
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4iM the year 17x6, was the only place of wonUp for 
penoDB of the eatablkhment, when a handsome diapel 
was erected and dedicated to St Geofge, and svp- 
jiorted hy a levy of one shilling per chaldron on all 
.ooals consnmed within the borough of Yarmouth* 

The ^ot on which Yarmouth stands^ acoordiag to 
iradition> was first discovered by a fisherman, whose 
name was Fuller ; hence the highest part of the town> 
a short distance west of the church, stiU retains the 
name of Fuller's Hill. Thus emerging from the sea» 
Yarmouth became the property of the kiagt and was 
accordingly styled Terra Rt^, It was afterwards 
subject to the control of a certain number of earls, 
deputed as its governors; and these eaiiis appointed 
reeves, or port-reeves, as acting magistrates. But in 
the reign of King John we find it under the govern* 
ment of a single magistrate, styled the Provost, when 
it was created a free borough by charter. Among the 
public buildings are the Town Hall, the Royal Bar* 
racki, tiie Armmajt tihe FuhermtnCi HQ$j^tal^ the Ho$* 
pUal School^ &c The former, sHuated near Oie eentre 
of the quay, is a handsome buildings with « portico of 
the Tuscan order. The council-room, which is also 
used for assemblies, is a well«proportioned apartsneat, 
and has at one end a full length portrait of Oeoige IL 
in his coronation robes. 

Yarmouth Quay is justly the pride and boast of the 
inhabitants, and is allowed to be equal to <hat of Mar- 
seilles ; that of Seville only is admitted as being laiger 
than either. Its length is about 101 6 yards firom the 
south gate northward to the bridge, and continued 
above the bridge to the extremity of North Quay 
makes the whole extent one mile and 2fO yards. In 
many {daces it is 150 yards broad* Besides the Town 
HaU situated here, it is embellished by the Custom- 
house, and a line of merchants houses €t the first 
prder. 
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The FiihtrmanU Hoipiial is of a quadrangobr fbrm, 
and oontaina twenty rooms oh the ground floor^ each 
of which is intended for an oki fisherman and his wife, 
who hare a weekly allowance in money and an annual 
allowance of coals. Here> if a fisherman die^ his 
widow must quit the hospital at a certain time^ 
unless another fisherman, who is already there> agrees 
te marry her. 

The HoipUai School, for feeding, clothing, and edu- 
cating thirty boys and twenty girls, is supported by 
the corporation. 

Hie charity school is supported by annual subscrip* 
tion ; 70 boys and 30 girls are clothed and taught^ and 
90 Sunday boys and 30 Sunday girls receive morU in- 
struction. 

Two Lancastrian schools^ for 1 80 boys and 80 girls, 
are also supported by voluntary contributions. 

The public library, on the quay, has an extensive and 
valuable collection of books $ besides which here are 
circulating libraries and reading-rooms, well supplied 
with the daily and provincial newspapers, pamphlets, 
and periodical publications. 

The concert-room adifAmag the public library, ije- 
cently builtf is a spacious and elegant apartment, 
where amateur concerts are performed twelve times in 
the year, six in the spring and six in the autumn. The 
Yarmouth races are held in July. 

Yarmouth has long been much frequented as a 
fashionable watering-place, and furnishes every ac- 
commodation for the health, comfort, and amusement 
of its visitors. The bath, which was erected in 1739^ 
cost lOOOf. It stands on the beach, which is about 
three furlongs distance from St George's ChapeL The 
vestibule is a neat, well-proportioned room, with win- 
daws fronting the town and the sea. On the right of 
the entrance are four closets, having each a door into 
the bath-room. Thit bath is fifteen feet by eighty and 
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b appropriatod for gentlemen. A sinilar one is as« 
signed for the use of the ladies. The present pro-" 
prietor has recently added, at very considerable ex^ 
pense, two warm baths admirably constructed, with 
two withdrawing rooms for them, and two tea-rooms 
for private parties ; also a billiard-room. Hie great 
room has been newly painted and ornamented, and the 
whole establishment will be found for comfort, atten*^ 
tion, and conyenience, inforior to none in the kingdom. 
The sea-water is raised every tide by a horse-mill into 
a reservoir at a distance of 50 yards from the baths, 
into which it is conveyed by sepamte pipes. Adjoin- 
ing to the north end of the bath-hou^, is a large 
and pleasant public room, where company are accom- 
modated with tea and coffee. The jetty, dose to the 
bath-house, is 456 feet long, and 24 feet broad. This 
forms an agreeable walk; and the lively scene, of 
ships almost perpetually sailing in diflferent directions, 
renders the prospect peculiarly interesting. 

The theatre, erected in 1778 J situated on a plain 
near the south end of the market-place, is, considering 
the importance of this town, one of the worst in Eng-^ 
land, both for size and convenience. It is intended 
shortly to be rebuilt or enlarged. The Norwich com- 
pany perform here twice in the year, in June, and Au* 
gust and September. 

The most splendid public edifice in Yarmouth is 
the royal barracks (originally intended for a naval hos- 
pital) on the South Denes, erected in 1810, from a de- 
si^ by Mr. Pilkington, at an expense of 120,000/. 

An object of considerable pride and interest to the 
county, and to Yarmouth in particular, is the Nelson 
monument now building on the South Denes, between- 
the royal barradu and the haven's mouth. It is now' 
(April, 1818) 86 feet high, and wiU be, when com-* 
pleted, 180 feet, exdusive of the statue of Nelson or 
Britannia (with one of whidi it is to be surmounted) 
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of the height of 10 or 12 feet It is a fluted colamn 
of 8toiie> and win add to the reputation of ihe architect^ 
Mr. Wilkin. The first atone was laid hy Colonel 
Woodhouse, August 15, 181 7> in the mayoralty of 
Isaac Preston, jun. esq. 

Among the peculiarities of this place, is the general 
use of a low, narrow cart, adapted to the lanes or rows 
through which it may pass. It is drawn by a single 
horse, and is much employed in conveying goods to 
and from the shipping. 

Yarmouth is defended by three forts, erected on the 
verge of the beach during the American war, mounted 
with thirty«two pounders. The harbour is also pro- 
tected by two bastions of a mural construction, with 
two smaller bastions, one at the extremity of the denes, 
or sands, the other on an elevated spot on the other 
side of the water. An armoury was erected under the 
direction of Mr. Wyatt, in 1806* This building stands 
on the west side of the town, and is calculated to con- 
tain 10,000 stand of arms, besides a laige assemblage 
of naval stores. 

Since Yarmouth was erected into a free buigh by 
King John, on condition of paying a flee farm-rent of 
55L annually for ever, different charters, to the num- 
ber of twenty-five, were obtained from succeeding 
monarchs. The last, granted by Queen Anne, settkd 
the mode of government in its present fbrm, consisting 
of a mayor, high steward, sub-steward, recorder, eigh* 
teen aldermen, indasive of the mayor, thirty-six com- 
mon-council men, a town derk, two chamberlains, a 
water bailiflP, and other inferior officers. The mayor, 
high steward, recorder, sub-steward, and such alder- 
men as have previously served the office of mayor, are 
justices of peace during their continuance in their re- 
spective offices. The corporation have also a court of 
record and admiralty, and their jurisdiction as conser- 
vators of rivers extends 10 miles up the Waveney, the 
Yare, and the Bure. Yarmouth sent members to par- 
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IcBment in iAnt weiga of BdwBid I. equally mAy witb 
Norwidli aad LjnoL The repreamtalivea are chosoi 
by the freemen^ wlto obtain tbeb fireedom either by 
iaheritanoe or semtude* The returning officer is tba 
mayor, and the number of voters neaily aOOO* 

Yarmouth is advantageously situated for commerce, 
particulariy to llie north of Europe; and Ij^ng at the 
mouths of the rivers Yare, Bure, and Waveney, navi- 
gable for iceds of 40 tons, has ready communication 
i¥ith the interior. Besides fishing smadcs, &c. up- 
wards of 500 vessels bdkmg to this port i and its ma* 
rtners are eonsidered among the most able and expert 
in the kingdom. Yarmouth, during the late war, be* 
came a grand station for a part of our navy; and the 
roads form not only a rendezvous for the North Sea 
ieety but also for the numerous colliers which pass fipom 
Shields, Sunder l an d , and Newcastle, to London. The 
coast is one of the most dangerous in Britain, of which 
many heart^appalling instances mi^t be readily ad* 
duced. What was called Gorlesiom iteqtU, fell with a 
most tremendous crash, during a strong gale of wind, on 
tlie morning of the 4th of Fd>ruary, 1813. lU great 
election was a sure friend to the mariner in making 
the land in fogs and thick weather. Its loss, how- 
ever, will be fully sup^^ied by ^e naval pillar. Yar- 
mouth was eariy distiaguidied by, and still remains 
unrivalled in the herring fishery, which commences in 
September; and the fishing for mackarel (also very 
considerable here) begins about the middle of June. 
The potite amusements of the theatre, assembty room, 
and concerts, particularly during the bathing season, 
render the residence of strangers here perfoctly agree- 
able ; and those who are fond of fi^ng, sailing, or 
bowling, will ffaid ample opportunities of gratifymg 
those inclinations. One boiding-greea is pleasantly 
situated on the east haid& of the river, and tiie Apc^ 
Gardens near tlw North Denes. 

The process at the fishrhouses cannot but gratify the 
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we taken to these houses* saked agda^ and, after lying 
on the floor 24 hoBra^ are washed in yats bythe cnreis, 
callfldtotoeri, i|)tUedthroi^^ie head by women eaUed 
rivert, upon sjdts about fomr £set long, and then hnng 
up in the firii-ho«se, a large building, from 40 to 50 
feet high, fltted up for the purpose of receiving the 
spits in tiers. Thus prepared, a wood fire is lighted 
under them, and continued with small intermission for 
about a month, when, being property smoked, Hiey 
are packed in barrels containing one thooaand eadi, 
and aie then ready for the market. 

Yarmouth, originally a small fishing town, and not 
known till the fifth century, of eonne furnishes litde 
food for the mere antiquary -, though it i^pears from 
the Norman survey that a church was then standing in 
this town, and that Bishop Herbert built a chapel for 
prayers to be offered up for all persons trading to or 
from this port. When the church of St. Nicholas was 
builtf many persons connected with the fishery made 
considerable oblations towards its erection on a supe- 
rior seale. Near this building Bishop Herbert idso 
founded a priory for black monks, and made it a cell 
to the priory at No^rwidi. In suoeeeAog years several 
other similar foundations were formed by the ooairi* 
butions of various persons, though of such buildings 
no vestiges cemain, eiusept part of an hospital, which 
has been converted into a house for agrammar-sdiooL 
Among the mummeries played off here in the dark 
i^ges, what wu called the miracukmi star oof^t not to 
pass unnoticed. This was occasionally eithibited in 
tiie diurch of St. Nicholas; and here the priests con- 
trived to deceive the people by some kind of pantomi- 
ttlcal machinery. The chnrdi booka contidned the 
foUowing artkdes. '^n 14fi0, paki for leading the ste 
td. on the Twdftinday. Making a new star. In 
1M6, for hanging and soourlog the alar. A new balk 
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Hue to the stxt, and risiiig the star, Bd. In 1512/ Ibr 
a nine thread line to lead the star." There are other 
items for mem&tg of angels, &c. When we oompara 
the intelligence that now pervades this great commer* 
cial town» and all the concomitant comforts of life that 
are nniveraally eigoyed, the contrast between its aneient 
and present stitte cannot be considered but as highly 
decisive of the triumph of truth and knowledge over 
ignoiranoie and falsehood. 

The corporation of Yarmouth voted lOOO/. towards 
the building of the elegant street called R^;ent-atreet, 
leading from the Quay ; 150L for the Nelson FiUar ; 
and tOOO^ to purchase shares in the intended navjga- 
tion'from Bungay to Diss. 



EXCURSION III. 

From Norwich ihrotugh Sprowston^ Cro9twick^ 
Horstead MiUj ScoUow Common, Worsiead, 
North WaUham, Jntingham, Thorpe Market, 
and Rimkmy to Cromer, 

We shall commence the present excursion by proceed* 
ing in a northern direction towards the sea coast) 
soon after leaving Norwich, we observe Rackheath^ 
and Beeston Halls lying on our rights and possessing 
good grounds. 

Sprowstotn was long the property of the Corbets. 
In the church here is a mural monument of marble^ 
with the figures of Sir Miles Corbet and Catharine his 
wife; He died June g, 1607. Thomas Corbet^ eaq. 
was knighted by Charles I. in l6$5. His son MUes 
Corbet^ esq. had been one of the registers in.Ohkncery/ 
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B place worth TCOl. per annum. He waa afterwarda 
cfaakman of the oommiUeefbr scandahnu mimtert, for 
which he reoeiTed lOOOt a year, and was also one of 
the Judges that signed the warrant for the executioa 
of Charles I. At the restoration he fled to Holland, 
where he was pursued and taken, and in 1661 he was 
executed as a traitor. Within this parish is Sprowston 
Hall, the seat of T. W. Smith, esq. Near Sprowston 
on the right is 

. Rackhbath. Ghreat and Little Rackheath were 
formerly two distinct places, and each village had its 
chnich. A family who took their name from Uie town 
had a considerahle share of a fee here, in the eighth 
year of Richard I. Here was a priory, the temporali- 
ties of which were valued in 1418> at forty-one shil* 
lings and three-pence* In this parish is Raddieath 
Hally the handsome seat of Edward Stracy, esq. 

• Bbbston is a small village on our road, and here is 
Beeston Hall, the seat of -— * Micklethwayte> esq. 
Nearly adjoining to Beeston is 

• Spixwo rth . The church here contains several mo- 
numoits and inscriptions. Spizworth Hall was the seat 
of the late Francis Long, esq. A mile to our left we 
ohserve 

Crostwick. The church is rather ancient; and it 
appears by the books that Ann Cook, of Horstede, 
wife of Robert Cook, of Crosstewheyte, by her will in 
1478^ order2d a man to go on pilgrimage to the Holy 
Rood of this place. At muchabout the same distance 
on the right c^ Uie road is 

Wroxhaic. Here is Wroxham Hall» the seat of 
S. T. Southwell, esq. . A mile northward of this place 

IS 

Bbl AOH or Bblhaoh, which Blomefield observes sig- 
nifles the dwelling-place at the water ; it stands dose 
by the river Bure: the diurch, though not, above 80 
yards from it, is plaoed^on audi a hill that.it cmn- 
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nMUidB the a^l^oeDl flaU$ dK tbelTet tmd cmioeaoev 
on both sides of which pWnlj show that the rtbo^ 
was foimerlj eoveied with wsler. The paraonagei* 
hotise staods between the river and chnrcbyard^ 
directlj under it, the bottom of the steeple being 
higher than the top of the lioase. llie hiil on wldclir 
the diurch stands is so steep towards the rirer, 
or weet part, tliat many Inman bones haire been un- 
covered by the earth ftdling from them, occasioned 
by the decay of the stone wall round tlie churchyard, 
whieh was made to keep tiie ImU from slipping away; 
A very ancient family, whidi took their name from> 
this place, continued here a long time* Jdui, son otf 
Ybri de Belhagh, had an estate here in the those of 
Henry II. In the north chancdL window of the church, 
St« Michael hokk a sceplie and a sword, and a pair o0 
scales with the Bible in the other hand, and undct 
him are a number of men, women, and chikinai; 
fljbove him is a Latin inseriptiott in ancient chaaacters^ 
expressing that St. Michael b the guardian of tfaci 
faithful people* Leaving the inconaderable viUa§^ of 
Stanning Hall on our left, we proceed to Ck>ltishaU. 

CoirTisuiiLL. This little village is noticed in the 
county history from the drcumstance of the eariy ma-t 
numissiDn granted it by Henry HI., as superior kvd)of 
the whole, and of all the tenants of Sir William de Hack* 
fbrd here* This monarch, by letters patent, " granted 
to all men, women, boys or giris bom, or tobe boro in 
this village of ComtoikUlrthBi they should be tee from 
allvillenage of body and blood, they and their familiea 
in all parts of England | and that they should not be 
fDreed to serve in any offices, for any one, unless* they 
liked it ; and that all frays or transgreuions of bloods 
shed, bargains, and all quarrels and suits concerning^ the 
town of Colteshall, ^ould be determined every yeav 
b^ore the king's officers at the letea there^ and the 
natives of Collffihall shnuM be firee firbxp toUby iinatev 
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and land in all fairs and markets throughout Kngtoodj 
and fW>m all stallage^ poundage, and pkage, bdog 
the king's tenants^ and as such they were to pej to 
him and his successors QOi. to the aid^ to make hia 
eldest son knt. whenever it haf^pened so that the king's 
officers demanded it in the village^ &c. &c. This ma^ 
numission or charter of fireedom to the natirea of this 
village was a very great favor and privilege in those 
days) there were few then bom freemen; half of most 
viUages were either enstomary teoants> and so bound 
to perform all their customary service to their loids, 
or else villains^ or, in plain £n^idi> daves to their 
several kurds, who had so absolute a power ^ that they 
could grant them, thdr wives^ and children bom> or 
ever hereafter to be bora of them, together with all 
their househdd goods, cattle, and chattds, to whom- 
ever they pleased; and, indeed,*' eoKitinuesBlomeficld, 
" nothing is moie common in antiquity than to meet 
with grants of this natuse faom one lord to another, or 
to whomever he would ; nay, so absolute was the 
lord's jurisdiction over them, that ^ey could not live 
out ol the precincts of the manor without tiieir lord's 
laeve, nor marry their children to another lord's tenant 
without theirown lord's license, &c. Now because I 
have mentioned these manumissions, and shown their 
ei^tent,'^ this author adds, " it may not be amiss to sub- 
join an examide jor two of sudi assertions : many, peo- 
ple being ignorant in what state their forefathers lived, 
and so are not capaUe of sufficiently valuing the free- 
dom which we now ei^)oy." Hiis is particularly ap- 
plicable to the visionary bawlers of the present day, 
wnong whom '* the liberty of our forefathers" is a 
stalking horse, ready to be brought forward upon all 
occasions when the present order of things becomes a 
subject of dedamation. 

Thore was a church at Coltishall long before the 
Norman conquest; but the pnBijeiit building was not 
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dedioatod to St John the Baptitt till the year 1284^ 
The tower ia aqmre, and containa tix bdls. There 
were formerly in the windows of this churdi^ the armt 
of St. G60i;ge, Seckford^ Fdbriggey Clere, Le Groa^ 
Warren, Clare, and those of France and Kngland. 

Quitting the high road at Coltishall, we shall take a 
circnit to the right, to obaenre some villages between 
that place and the sea. The first of these is 

AsHiCANHAw. This village contains nothing re- 
markable. The church previous to the reign of Ed- 
ward I. was dedicated to St. Swithin. To the right of 
this place, on a line with it, is 

HoFTON or Hoveton; the name is derived ftom Ho, 
or Hau, a hill by the water. In the Confessor's time, 
it was a lordship belonging to St. Bennet*s Abbey, of 
Holm, and the town, since the conquest, contained 
two parishes and two churches, St. Peter's and St. 
John*8. The present church had been in ruins, and 
was re*built with brick in 1624 ; it is a small pile 
without a chancel. In II70, one Margaret was killed 
in a wood called Littkwood, in this parish ; she was 
buried in St. Bennet's Abbey, and enumerated among 
the saints. Pursuing our eastern course, we observe 
the contiguous villages of Irstead and Neatishead 

lasTLAD is an ancient village, but contains nothing 
striking in its present state. 

Nkatishbad. This lordship was given by Canute to 
the Abbot c^ St. Bennet, on his foundaUon of the 
monastery at Holm. The church is dedicated to St. 
Peter, and has long been without a steeple. On a 
brass plate upon a marble gravestone, the following 
specimen of monkish Latin rhyme is preserved : 

WUrmf jaoet hie EmmysoD Mtitnore teste, 
lUe yncMT Eccletis fait hojut booQite, 
Impentb aimul ezpemb decoravit eandem 
QiiiiK{aageiita tribns fibrls, wd fbnere tmudeu 
Migrente luce pia 
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Qua Date ert Virgo Mark ' 
AoDollfilC qoater 
Qoo liiDplex L firit ter 
Exoremus ita sibi 
Detar celicia Vita. 

About four miles from Neatishead^ entering the 
hundred of Happing, we arrive at 

LuDHAM. This was long a lordship belonging to 
the Abbot of St Bennet, and was a very extensive 
manor. In the 14th of Edward I.^ Robert de Ludham, 
one of the justices of the Jews, having committed a 
breach of trust, was at the instance of the queen's at- 
torney brought before the treasurer and barons of the 
exchequer, put out of office, and committed to prison. 

The Bishop's seat here, after the reign of Philip and 
Mary, was formerly only a grange or farm-house of 
the Abbey of St. Bennet, to which the bishops Freak 
and Jegon, in their time, added several useful build- 
ings. In Bishop Jegon's time, August 10, l6\i, 
in consequence of the negligence of some persons em- 
ployed in brewing, a great fire happened, which, with 
the greatest part of the house, consumed the bishop'd 
study, many books, manuscripts, and rolls relating to 
the see, with 800/. in gold and silver, great part of 
which was found unmehed. Of the building nothing 
renudned but the gentleman's and the chaplain^s lodg- 
ings 3 these alone, having been built by Bishop Freak, 
were covered with tiles. After this Bishop Harsnet, 
who resided here some time, built a chapd of hrltk. 
In a glass window of the hall, before this fire occurred, 
the arms of the abbey were painted, vrith the following 
verses, as they stand in Blomefield, the division only 
being altered fbr the sake of making the rhyming tet-« 
minatlons more apparent. 

Anno MUeiio C qoiter et 1 jubilena 

S^t opus hoc fiwtain» 

1 
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Finem •imal uiq iredactiuir 

In Chritte lM4e 
Qui nimen dat siiie fraude. 

Dr. Redman, bishop in Queen EUzabeCh's time, 
procured a fair and a market for this town. 

A road from Ludham leads to 

High AM Pottbr. In the church here b a mural 
monument of white marble, to the memory of Robert 
Mihil Clerk, vicar, who built the yiearage-house, and 
suffered much in the Oliverian times } for his loyalty^ 
his piety, charity, &c. he was much beloved in this 
country, and died 22d of February, 1663. Here were 
the guilds of St. Nicholas and St. John 5 the lights of 
St. Nicludas of the high rood, St. Thomas, Lady of 
Pity, Lady of Grace, St. Catherine, and St Anthony. 
Leaving Horsey at a distance on our right, as Iqo in* 
considerable to claim a visit, we turn northwards, and 
at about three miles distance, arrive at 

HicKLiNO, which is memorable {or its priory, 
founded by Theobald de Valoins, in 1185, and dedi- 
cated to St. Mary, St. Austin, and All Saints, for 
canons of the order of St. Austin, md endowed with 
tl^e churches of Hickling, those of Parham and Hake- 
dqn, in Suffolk, lands at Arlum, &c. Robert Botyld, 
alios Wymondham, was the last prior in 1503, and 
with three of the canons subscribed to the king's su- 
premacy, June 4, 1534. On the dissolution^ Robert 
Walsham, Robert Allen, Robert Bastwicke, John Mi- 
chad, and Matthew Wood, were found guilty of inf* 
continency by the visitors of the religious houses ap- 
pointed by Henry VIII. The chi^ of St. Mary was 
in Hickling churchyard. Palling and Waxluua lie on 
the sea coast to our right, but claim no particular notice, 
while on our left, about three miles distant, we observe 
the villages of Catfield and Sutton, which we shall 
pass in our way to r^oin the high road. 



Sutton. IntbcBDcienthistory oftbialaigemanor, 
wUch comprehended several towns, it is remarkable 
that Edric, the lord here, after the custom of the 
Normans, assumed his mune from a town, probably 
Laxfbrd in SniTolk ; a practice be^n in the days of 
Edward the Confessor, and after the conquest gene- 
nllj adopted. 

Catfield. Bk>mefield notices the following be- 
quest made to the church here in 1510. " Robert 
Clarke wiUs to be buried in the church ; and a table of 
St. Thomas of Ynde (India) which I have caused to 
be made, I vol have it stobd in CatBeld church." 

Bakton TuiF is about two miles from CatfieM. 
The church here contuas'a few cnrious monumental' 
insctipdons. About a mile to the north-weet of this 
place is another village called 

BuiTON. The church in this place is remarkable 



aUe, and rqoln the road, about a mile to the right of 
which we observe 

WoxsTBAD. Worsted staffs are said to have derivnl 
their name £rom bdng first manufactured at this 
place ) these being mentioned in the second year of 
Bdwud ni.'wben the manalaettirers were cqjoinod 
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to work them up to- a better asaifie than they had 
doney and an^eoquiry was made into the behaviour of, 
Robert P.^ the alnager for these stuflfs. The manuftic- 
tiues hece hasre long been removed to Norwichv and 
its vicinity. 

Warstead Hall, the seat of Sir 6. Brograve, bait, 
b contiguous to the viUage, and is a commodious^ 
mansion seated in a^pkasant park. At a short di- 
stance from Worsteed is the village of 

Smallburoh. The church here formerly con- 
tained the picture of Edward the ConfessoD in his re- 
galia^ and his avms. In 16Z7, the steeple feU down 
and defaced part of the edifice. Out of the three bdls 
which it contained^ two were sold to build up a gable; 
In Edward IV.'s time, this building is said to have 
been 42 paces long and 18 broad. 

Wbstwick li«s to the north of Worstead, and has 
nothing remarkable to arrest our observation except* 
ing the seat and park of J. B. Petre, esq. 

Weilwick House t^ the seat of John Bemey Petre> 
esq. was built by John Bemey^ esq. grandson of the 
baronet^ and elder brother o£ Richard Bemey, member 
for Norwich^ and recorder of that place for many 
3Fear8 ; whose daughter married William Petre, esq. of 
Newhouee, Essex, and by her inherited the VVestwick 
estate. His father was the younger son of a Lord 
Petre. • The present owner of Westwick, John Bemey 
Petre, is the only surviving son of the late WiHiam. 
Petre, and was during the early part of his life pre^ 
sumptive heir to the title, Westwick house is situated 
within eleven miles of Norwich, and three miles of 
North Walsham. It is deservedly esteemed one of the 
most delightfol spots in the county. There is a hand* 
some lodge at the entrance of the park ; and the tura- 
plke-road from Norwich to North Walsham mqs 
through it for upwards of two miles, at Uie termination 
of which are two lodges, one of them is the turnpike 
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house. This is by far the most desirable road to Cromer. 
The woods are extensive and beautiful. Mr. Petre has 
made a carriiEige drive of five m^es through a planta- 
tation of 500 acres, for which he received a medal 
from the society of arts, by the late Duke of Norfolk. 
Die variety of hills and inequality of the ground, all 
planted to the water's edge, have a most beautifiil 
effect round a lake of about thirty acres. There is also 
apiece of water near the house, which, from the ele- 
vated situation of the place, and the nature of the soU, 
it was long thought impracticable to obtain ; but that 
difficulty is fully surmounted, by Mr. Petre*s having 
made an aqueduct from the Imge lake abovemen* 
tloned. 

' At a little distance from the house is an obelbky 
ninety feet high, with a room «t top neatly fitted «p> 
horn whence there is a remarkably fine prospect of a 
large extent of sea*coast on one side ; and on tiie other^ 
a rich inland country as ^Bur as the eye can reach) the 
whole in the highest state of cultivation, and beauti^ 
fUly clothed with wood. 

From Worstead we turn to the right, and pass the 
village of Honing, which tid&es its name from Ho^ a 
hill, and lug, a meadow ; the manor appears to have 
descended from the Jenneys, &c to the family of the 
Windhams. Nearly a4Joining, is Brunstead. 
Brumstead is a village of little consequence* 
Horning. Here was formerly the celebrated abbey 
of St. Bennet's at Holme, being built in a fenny place 
called OmMw^, where a hermitage had stood. This 
abbey was founded by Canute, in the year 1020, for 
black monks of the Benedictine order. The ample 
endowments and privileges first granted were further 
extended by Edv^ard the Confessor, the Empress M^ud, 
and oUier royal personages. It was also one of the 
mitred abbies, and its abbots had a seat in the House 
of Lords. The abbey vras originally built so strong, 
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that it appeared more like a castle than a ckiitter, aadl 
was so well fortified, that William the Conqueror in 
vain besieged it, till a monk, upon condition of b(nng 
made abbot, betrayed the place. The king performed 
the condition, but it is ^d hanged the new abbot as 
a traitor. Part of the foundations of the walls that ii>* 
closed an area of 30 acres yet remain, but the vestiges 
of the once stately buildings are no more, a piirt of the 
magnificent gateway excepted, and this b partially ob* 
scured by a draining-mill erected over it. Many of 
the royal family visited this abbey in 146$, on Wed- 
nesday in Whitsun week; the mayor and aldermen 
and iOO citizens of Norwich proceeded here on horses 
back, and presented a petition to the king's mother. The 
society of antiquaries printed two views of the west or 
principal gate, by which it appears to have been a 
stately pile 3 on one side of the arch a person was re- 
presented with a sword in his right hand, and on -tiie 
other, a lion much defaced by time. Over the archmf 
this gate were the arms of de la Pole^ Eari of Suiblk, 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, the Eari of Clare^ 
Valence, Earl of Pembroke, Earl of Amndel, &c. On 
the east side were the arms of England and France, 
and over it those of Arundel, Brpingham, Hastings, 
^. In the beginning of the reign of Edward IV., the 
following jingling rhymes were written as a lampoon 
on this abbey: 

Portecum regale Fsnnm Gladiale 

Signum capitale Hospitmlhas parcimoDialc 

^rdidam Mappale Ignu in Caminit-lrigidale 

Olos sine Sale Vadia Serrentinm valde vane 

Cenruia NoYale Ideo botpitet bibant sine rale 

Stratum Lapidale Fastolf eis benefiictor amplealc 

Stabaium Sordidale F.t valde cito monachis imme- 

moriale. 

t 

The annual revenues, according to Speed, at the dis- 
^lution^ were 677'- 9^* ^» la the 37th of Henry 
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yilL, tiieae were exchanged by Bishop Rugge or 
Reppes for those of Norwich; but the bishop being 
bound to provide for the prior and twelye monks^ he 
was unable to maintain his dignity^ and obtained leave 
to resignwith a pension of 200 marks per annum. 
The bishop's exchange and his folly, soon after became 
the subject of the following satire : — 

Poor Will tboa mgged art and ragged all* 

Thy abbey cannot bleat tbee in anch fiine ; 
To kef p a palace fair and stately bally 

When gune it thence what should maintain the tame : 
Urst pay thy debts and hence return to cell. 

And pray the bleiaed Saiat whom tboa doat aerve. 
That otbera may maintain the palace well; • 

For if tboa aUy'at we aU are like to atarre. 

East Rustok or Ritson^ three miles to the east of 
Honing, though an obscure village, will in future be 
distinguished as the birth-place of the late celebrated 
Richard Porson, the Greek Professor^ son of Huggin 
Porson^ the parish derk of this place, bom here on 
Christmas day, IJ^g. About three miles southward 
of this place, is 

Ingham. Here, as a proof of the hospitality with 
which Sir John Fortescue, Lord Chief Justice of 
England, kept house, with his Lady Elizabeth, in the 
22d of Henry Vll., Bk>mefield cites Sir John's 
steward's account, whose fee was I3s, 4d. per annum. 
For 100 salt fish, 6U. ; for 200 salt fish, 065. Sd. ; 8 
cades of red-herrings, ^8«.} 8 barreb of white her- 
rings, 53«. 4d. } malting of barley 6d, per quarter, and 
the carriage of it to Sir John's town-house at Norwich^ 
2d. per quarter ; paid for a mare to ride to London, 
Wd.i for grinding a quarter of wheat, Sd.^ to a 
chandler for making candles, 4d. a day. The tower 
of Ingham church is very handsomCf and the edifice 
consists of a nave, a north and south aisle^ all formerly 
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covered with lead. In the chaned or dioir are many 
grayestones curiously oroamented, though thej have 
suffered much from the injuries of the weather, he. 

Under an arch on the north side, Ue the eflBgicB of Sir 
Oliver Ingham in complete armour on a mattress, 
with his gilt spurs and a garter on his leg, as knight 
of that order, a lion ooudiant at his feet, hehcdding (as 
Weaver says) the sun, moon, and stars, all very lively 
set forth in metal. The back part appears to have 
been adorned with various emblematic statues and de- 
vices, and the helmet was supported by two angdic 
figures. Round the tomb are twenty-four niches, 
twelve on a side, containiiig an equal number of figures 
habited in various dresses rq)re8enting the chief 
mourners. The inscription is Mounsieur Okkr de Ing* 
ham gisi icy, et Dame EUxabeth ta compagne^ que buf 
Dieus de let alme$ oit merci. Ue was a valiant knight, 
and a great favorite of Edward the 11., who made him 
governor of several of his castles. Seneschal of Gas** 
coig^e, and Lord Warden of the marches of Guienne. 
King Edward HI. conferred upon him the govern- 
ment of Aquitaine, and a grant of 500 marks sterling, 
with 77 sacks and a half of wool, out of the king's loft 
in Hampshire. 

On a raised altar tomb> ornamented by alternate 
niches, with figures and quatrefbils, including shields, 
lie the effigies of a knight in armour, with his lady> 
inscribed ** Mmmneur Roger de Boys gist icy, ei Dame 
Margareta sa ftmmt^ mixi vom, ^ki poMfr icy priere 
Dieu de leur abnes tit wierci Elk mouraut Van moire 
Seigneur mill trecent et quimtsieme, et il moraui Van de 
dit nostre Seigneur, 1300.'' 

A small college was annexed to the church of Ing^ 
ham, by Sir Miles Stapleton, for a prior, sacrist, and 
six canons 3 their duty was the redemption of captives. 
To the eastward of this place, near the sea-coast, are 
Ike villages of Hemstead and Lesingham, and nearer 



ike sea the ruins of Bcdesj but none of tbese are now 
interesting. About a mile to the north of East Rus- 
ton, is 

Hafpisbuboh. In a letter from Sir Thomas 
Browne to Sir William Dugdale, dated Norwich, No- 
vember 17, V659, he acquaints the latter, that the 
head and bones of a very large fish were then to- be 
seen at Happisburgh, which had been discorea^d by 
^e fell of the cliff into the sea, and had lain near the 
top of the diff. Happisburgh Hall is situated here. 

Walcotb lies near the sea, on the borders of Hap- 
ping Hundred. In the ancient aeoonnt of this village 
and manor, "Aks rector of the church is said, in the 
reign of Edward I., to have most beautiful edifices, 
aad many acres of land. 

Bboomholmb, nearly adjoining to Walcote, was once 
iunous for its priory, founded A.D. 1113, by W. de 
Glanville, for monks of the Cluniac order. The re- 
mains of this building, near the sea^side, some years 
since formed an interesting ruin, but most of the walls 
have since been incorporated with a farm-house, and 
the rooms converted into domestic oflSces. The Holy 
Cross of firoomholme continued tm be the suoces8i%'e 
resort of a number of pilgrims tOl the year 1228* 
From Walcote a good road leads us back to the high 
road at North Walsham, and in our way we first notice 

RiOLiNOTON, frequently mentioned in writings, on 
account of its proximity to Broomhcdme $ but it does 
not possess any other consideration to recommend it 
to notice. 

• WiTTOV, on our right> its park excepted, has no- 
thing to prevent the prosecution of our excursion. 

Cbostwick lies to the left of Ridlington, and ap- 
pears to have been in the possession of the Grosses, a 
very ancient family, some of whose posterity had an 
agreeable old seat called Crostwick Hall. Adam le 
Gross, and Reginald his son, were witnesses to deeds 
made here in the reign of King John. 
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North Walsham. Near this town Biabop Spencer^ 
in 1382> routed certain rebdb of this county, under 
the command of John Lyster, or John the Dyer, in 
June iGM, a fire broice out here, which in three hours 
time consumed ] 18 dwelling-houses, and about fivi 
times as many nudt-houses, warehouses/bams, stables, 
^c« the loss being then estimated at 20,00(tf. The 
maricet-cross was built by Bishop Thirlby, and after- 
wards repaired by Bishop Redman, whose arms, with 
those of his see, are impaled on it. 

Walsham at present consists of three streets, form- 
ing an irregular triangle. At the junction of these is 
the parish church, the tower of whidi fell down in the 
year 1734. In the chancel is a fine monument, with 
an effigy, &c. to the memory of Sir William Paston, 
knt who died io l608, aged 80 years. This knight 
agfi i wd in l607, with John Key, a freemason of Lon- 
•don, to erect and fit up this tomb, with his effigy in 
armour, five feet and a half long, for which he was to 
be paid 200/« Sir William settled 4(V. per annum on 
4he free school, and JO^. a year on a weekly lecturer. 

A turnpike-road has been made within a few years 
from this town to Norwich, from which it is distant 
14 miles. Near this town is a seat of Captain Thomas 
U. Cooper. 

Passing through Swafibld, whidi has notldng to 
claim the particular attention of the traveller, we turn 
to the right, and pass 

Edinothokfb, which contains no object of peculiar 
interest or curiosity, and proceed to the sea-coast at 

Casewic, or Kbswic : this was a town joining to 
Bacton. In 1382 the church was standing, and the 
ruins of it were long visible about a furlong north- 
east of the priory, between two ways, one leading to 
Walcote, the other to the sea. 

Bacton joins Keswic on the north, and formerly 
contained the manors of Latimer's and Peches' HaU, 
and mention is also made of a park at Bacton in an- 



tint times. The anna of Paston appear on the soulfa- 
tvt buttress of tbe church. In 1466 a legacy was left 
tqr building the tower. 

Paiton lies sbout a mile further aorthward. Tbe 
old hall, beloDging to the Paston familr, stands near 
tbe ctoirch, and had two courts ; in tbe inner court is 



and plantations. The mansion was considerably im- 
proved, under the direction of Mr. Wyatt, in the year 
1783. Its proprietor, the Ri^t Honourable Harbord. 
Harbord, was created Lord Suffield in the year J786. 

At a coniiderabie distance to tike left are the villages. 
of GimBiii^;faam and Hvndesley. 
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GiMMiNOHAM. To the manor-house belonged 
iunnerly a very large hall, supported by several pillars ; 
and the custom and rule was, that no tenant, socman, 
&c. should go beyond that pillar, which was appointed 
lor their station and d^ree, another instance of the 
miscalled liberty supposed to have been eqjoyed by 
our forefothers. 

MuNDESLKY. The beach here seems to be equally as 
good for bathing as at Cromer, and the walking much 
Uie same, the tide at low water leaving a 6ne firm 
sand. From this beach to the southward the land at 
Happisburgh is seen protruding into the sea, forming 
a promontory, and, with the two light-houses, this 
has a good effect. Proceeding along the sea-shore, in 
a north-west direction, we arrive at 

Trimminoham. The church here, in the popish 
times, was said to contain the head of St. John the 
Baptist, to which pilgrimages, great worship, and 
offerings were made. In one of the will books of 
Norwich is that of Alice Cook of Horatead : " It I 
will have a man to go a pilgrimage to St. John, his 
heyde of Trimmyngham." Turning from this place 
towards the road, we pass 

South Rrffs. On a hill, abbut a mile through 
this village, are the ruins of an old beacon, which 
command a noble prospect both of sea and land. In 
clear weather Yarmouth and Norwich are very dis- 
cernible ', and hence is certainly one of the most ex- 
tensive views in Norfolk. We now rejoin the road at 

Thorpb Market. The church, recently rebuilt at 
the expense of Lord Suffidd, attracts notice from the 
simplicity and d^;anoe of its construction, by Mr. 
Wood the architect. It consists of only a single aisle, 
and b composed of flint and freestone. At each of the 
four angles is a turret, and each side is terminated by 
a gable, surmounted by a stone cross. The inside has 
a corresponding neatness ; and the windows are oma- 
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mented with modern stained gkus. Here are three 
famUy monuments^ taken ftt>in the old churchy and 
a small one has been raised to the memories of Robert 
and William Morden^ who were brothers to Lord Suf- 
field. The chancel is divided from the body of the 
church by a light gothic wainscot screen, and an equal 
portion of the west end by a similar one. The upper 
parts of each are decorated with modem glass paint* 
ings ; the subject of those at the chancel end are, in 
the centre the dove sent forth from the ark, and on 
each side Moses and Aaron. In the centre of the cor- 
responding screen are the king's arms well painted 
upon copper^ and on each side those of his lordship's 
family in painted glass. The pulpit is placed against 
the north wall, and is entered from a staircase in the 
vestry ; on each side is a door, over which are painted 
the symbolical figures of St Maik and St. Luke in has 
rdief . ^ 

Mr. Bartell observes, " the greatest defect in this 
building is in the disposition of the stained glass in 
the windows, which, instead of being concentrated in 
such a manner as to throw that devotional gloom into 
the church which produces such an evident eflfect upon 
the mind, and which appears to me to have been the 
original intention of stained or painted glass, is scat- 
tered over the whole window in small pieces, greens, 
purples, reds, and yellows, regularly intermixed with 
white, giving to the whole an appearance of too much 
gaiety, independent of the unpleasant manner in which, 
in a day when the sun is bright, the different colours 
of the glass are reflected over the church upon the 
persons of the congregations. 

'' As in all human efforts there will be some defects, 
SO it happens that Thorpe Church is not entirely free ; 
but what few there are, are so well counterbalanced 
by its beauties, which are numerous, that it cannot 
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fidl to be in a hi^ degree worthy the attention of the 
curious." 
About three miles to the left of Thorpe, 
HAinroRTB^ the seat of Robert L. Doughton^ esq. 
ia an excellent modem house, two miles from Gunton, 
situated in a small but very pleasant park, well wooded, 
and laid out with taste* A farm-house and the parish 
church, which stand on an eminence, both in the 
|)ark, are striking ol:jects as seen from the road. 

RouTON is about two miles from Thorpe. A remark- 
able contract seems to have been made here in the 
reign of Edward II. between Cecilia, tiie widow of Sir 
Robert de Ufford, and the Abbot of Coxford, reciting, 
that whereas the abbot and convent held the water-mill 
of Thorpe Maiket, with the pond, pool, and causeway, 
situate in Thorpe and in Roughton, and had, by grant 
of her ancestors, free augmentation of water upon her 
land in that place, by certain bounds on the n^est head 
of the pool and causeway, to mend the bank, paying 
7#. per annum, as appears by a fine levied ; and there 
being then a controversy between her and the prior for 
the herbage growing on the pool, the causeway, and 
the fishing of the pool, she, for the soul's health of 
her late husband, released to the prior and his success 
sors all her right in the herbage and soil within certain 
bounds then set out, saving for herself and tenants a 
free way over the causeway, the herimge thereof, and 
liberty to make a bar to prohibit carts going, but the 
prior's cart to go freely ; and if the water in the pod 
should rise higher than it ought, her miller to have 
tiie liberty to let the water out ; and if her cattle went 
within the bounds, they were not to be impounded, 
but to be drove away. Witnesses, Sir John de Thorp, 
Sir Richard de Weyland, William de Peyvere, and 
John, son of John de Repps. Abbut a oodle further 
northward, on the left of the road, b 
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North Rbpps* The cottage at this place, or, as it 
is sometimes called, the hermitage, is the residence of 
B. Gumey, esq. The house, which is fiinted and 
thatched, is fitted up with the greatest neatness and 
simplicity 3 and the stained glass, that occupies the 
upper part of the arches of the windows, throws a very 
fdeasing light into the apartments. The parlour com- 
mands a good view of the sea, and is appropriately 
decorated with marine shells, prints, &c. 

On an eminence caHed Tolls Hill, not far from this 
house, is a very fine echo. Thu spot, literally speak- 
ing, is only a small portion of a range of hills running 
towards Syderstrand. By descending into the vallies, 
the hills are brought to fold over each other 3 and the 
land between them and the ocean forming the second 
distance, interspersed with cottages and a fiew trees, 
(the latter scarce articles near tiie sea,) renders the 
situation in many parts very picturesque. 

About a mile and a half further to the left, is 

Fblbriooe, or Fblbriuob. Roger Bigod had a 
grant of this lordship on the expulsion of two f^men 
belonging to Girth, the brother of Harold, who were 
slain with him at the battie of Hastings ; and the an- 
cient family of De Felbrigg assumed tiieir name fh)m 
this town, of which they were enfeoffed by the Bigods 
at the conquest. Sir Roger de Felbrigg, alias Bigod, 
had a fair and market here in the 28th of the reign of 
Edward III. Sir Simon Felbrigg was standard bearer 
to Richard II. In the eighth of Henry V. he and Sir 
William Beauchamp, Sir John Beaufoe, knts. and Ro- 
bert Lovell, esq. were appointed commissioners to 
muster 500 men at arms, and lOOD archers, to be com- 
manded by Hugh Courtenay, Earl of Devonshire, and 
the Lord Botreaux, for the protection of the narrow 
seas. The manor of Felbrigg being left by Sir Simon 
Felbrigg to be sold after the death of his wife Cathe- 
rine, Lord Thomas Scales, one of his trustees, bought 
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the reyenien of it of hb exocuton^ and aftarwacds sold 
it to John Wymondhain^ etq. which John had abo a 
lea9e of it from the Lady Catherine ; he and his wife« 
the Lady Margery^ relict of Sir Edward Uastiagt of 
fibing in Norfolk, daughter of Sir Robert Cliffmrd of 
Bokenham Castle in the said county, liyed here> when 
Sir John Felbrigg, eldest son of Sir George Felbrigg, 
made a forcible entry iu the absence of her husband, 
and threatened to set the house on fire, she having 
locked herself up in a room to keep possession, and at 
last dragged her out by the hair of the head, and tok>k 
po sses s i on himself. John Wymondham, however, 
having obtained the king's order to Thomas Montgo- 
mery, esq. sheriif of the county, to be put in posses- 
9iaa, he came to an agreement, and Wymondham 
paying to Sir John 200 marks, he released all hb right 
and claim to hb lordship 3 and in the 39th of Henry 
VI. Sir John and hb wife conveyed it to John Wy- 
mondham by fine. John Windham, the son and heir 
of , the former, was retuned by Sir John Howaid, after- 
wards Duke of Norfolk, in the beginning of the rrign 
of Edward IV. In 1487 he was at the battle of Stoke, 
and there knighted by Henry VII y but in May 1508, 
he, with Sir James Tyrrel, were beheaded as traitors 
to the king, being chaiged with conspiracy ^n favoui: 
of Edmund de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, and was, buried 
iu the church of Austin Friars^ in London. Sir Tho- 
mas Windham was hb son and heir« 

The Windhams are a fimiily of great antiquity> and 
took their name from Windham, a considerable mar- 
ket town in Norfolk. Alward de Wymondham was a 
witness to the foundaiion charter of William de Albini^ 
founder of Wymondham Priory, in the reign of Henry 
L John de Wimundham, and Beatrix hb wife, h^ 
lands in Kirby Beadon, ^c. in Norfolk^ in the 28th of 
Edward HI. 

WilUam WiiMtbam was colonel of the Noifolk mil^ 



IrA, and author of a treatise Ibr the tB6 of ttmt cor|M. 
His indefatigable application to study accelerated his 
death in 1761, leaving his son a minor.. 

On the pavement of the church of Felbrigg, nea^ 
the pulpit, lies a large marble grave-stone : beneath 
an arched canopy in brass is the portraiture of Sir 
Simon de Felbrigg, knight of the garter^ in complete 
armour^ treading on a lion couchant^ with his hands 
erects in an attitude of prayer. Between his right antk 
stands erect on a staff the standard of King Richard 
II. upon which are the arms of Edward the Confessof, 
a cross fleury, between five martlets^ impaling France 
and England quarterly. King Richard is said to liave 
esteemed the Confessor as his tutdary saint ; and k 
few years past, Blomefield observes^ '* on a visit I paid 
fo the late Dr. Symonds of Bury, he shewed me a 
lafge shield of stone, taken up lately out of the mind 
of that abbey, with the said arms curiously carved 
on it." 

Oft the upper part of each arm of Sir Sitiion Fel- 
^>%S» ^ythe shoulder, is the shield of St. Greoi^ 
argent, a cross gules ; on his right side hangs a dagger, 
on his left a large broad-sword, from a belt embossed 
and gilt as his spurs are ; and on his left I^ the gar-^ 
ter, all in brass. In a similar arch, with a canopy ca^^ 
riously wrought, is his lady on his left side, in a clo«S 
vest, and a cloak over it> hands erect, &c. ; about he^ 
head a sort of coronet, and on each side of it a large 
lustre of jewels, in the form of a rose, about her tenh* 
pies. On the summit, between the middle of the pillar 
of the canopy work, are two shields, one with tiid 
arms of St. Edward, impaling quarterly France and 
Bnglaond; the ofSket, St. Edward, with the same quar^ 
leering, being the arms of King Richard II. impaling 
quarterly in the first and fourth argent, a spread cK^le 
with two heads 9able, crowned or; in the second aod 
third a lioir^ tfitt^jNffit, being the anas of tiis qocea, 

K 
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Anne. On the middle pilUr of 4he canopy work Upr 
ihe arms of this knight, a lion saliant, impaling a 
spread eagle, the arms of his lady > and below that, 
on each side of the pillar, is a fetter-lock, his badgpe, 
which was also ased by the house of York and by 
King Edward IV. His sapportera are gone: these 
are said to have been two lions f and his crest, a plume 
of peacocks* feathers, and sometimes a garb argentf 
banded ermine, in a coronet, or: the family also use4 
the crest of the lion's head encased in the bow of a 
fetter-lock. 

^^^^^gg* ^^ s^t of the late Right Honourable 
William Windham, stands at the eastern extremity of 
a high tract of land called Felbrigg and Sherringham 
Heaths, and is ranked among the first situations in 
Norfolk. It is diree miles from Cromer, delightfully 
situated in the bosom of extensive and veaerabfe 
woods. The oak, the beech, and the Spanish chesniU, 
seem congenial to the soil $ and the form of the ground, 
which consists of gently rising hills and vales, is ad- 
mirably constituted to shew to the greatest advantage 
the masses of light and shade produced by such a 
oembination. Mr. Windham's improvements were not 
mecely confined to his own demesne, but extended 
mudi further. Felbrigg particularly experienced theic 
beneficial effects. The common field land has been 
indoeed, and converted into arable or wood lands, by 
which means Uie pioperty and population of the dis- 
trict were much increased. 

The pariah diurch of Felbrigg, situated in thepaik* 
is a pleasing object, particularly when a person takes 
his station near the house, which is partly of the time 
of Henry VIII. : the fore-ground is graced by a long 
avenue of oaks and beeches. Besides the fine hrasa 
already described, repres^ting Sir Simon de Felbrigg,, 
we have to notice a monument put up in this church 
in memory of the late Right UiMiouvaVle.WtUuiii^ 



midhnn, executed by NoUekciu, wbtch la decontM 
with his btnt, and taaa oa the cenatapli the foUondng 
inacriptioci: 

Stcnd to the MeatofjBtt\te 

Right Hooounblfl WILLIAM WINDHAM, Mq. 

of Felbrlgge, in thU coddI;, 

Barntbel4tbo(Ma;,0. S. IT^O, 

Died the 4riiorJu)e,N.S. 1810. 

He wu the onlj iiu of WiUiEo Windbui, oq. 



. He mmt u highlj mpectod, ereti b; than tftn 

that thuogh 

nucb of fail life h«l puetd b polidol contentian. 

He WH ■ccaspanied to the pa*e 

by the Hncere ind DnqoaliGed regret of hit 

.S»TenigB util hit Couotij. 



IM VOlBOftB. 

Two; niU«i firoBi Folbngg ait the raioa «f Bwj-liini 

oldchurdi. Tl» wdb of tha middle aidp i^ ohii«><!ilr 
are standing, and also the south poTch. BtaptiMk 
fragments of the old gothic windows* in differcnl 
states of decay, are seen peeping through the iwj 
which mantles over the mpuldeong walls in a most 
luxuriant manner. 

Changing the €lms of Mr. Gnj to mJk, his liaei ex- 
actly apply to Bediham chwdiyank 

BcMPlb thfiw rag^Bd •!■•» ibatyew ine*t thadt. 
Where beav^ Ike tnrf Im aa^y a OKmld'ring heap, 

Each is hiti nanow cell ftr ever laid. 
The rode fbeefitheEaof the hankt deep. 



Atlm MtTpK liaa aibout a mile to the norik-weat of 
Felbrigg Park. The fcstirities of the Romish diurch 
seem to have distinguished this obscure Tillage in no 
small degree during; the dark agas. The diurch is 
dedicated, to St John the ^aptisl, Hera was the 
Sq>ulchre light, that of AUhallMrs^ St. Mary and St. 
Nicholas, and the man's plough Mght. St. John'a 
drinking at Midsummer, Rogation inking, and on 
Allhallows Thursday. It is to be observed, that the 
light, in many diurch^ eidled the plough light, was 
maintained befora some image, by the old and young 
who were employ^ in huabandiy. These persons on 
Plough Monday had> a fSeast, and went about with » 
plough and soqae dancers to collect money towards 
their light. 

Proceeding stil^ facther aorthward^ we pass East 
and West Runton* aadobaerv^a Tittiige called 

Beestow^ Hm third c^ thk name, which we have 
noticed in our present excursion, situated on the sea 
shore, about five miles to the west of Cromer. 

BeesUm Priory^^ The remains of this aadent stnic- 
ture are estffif^'^, pictwafque, K amafl tower, and 
the whole of the. watt gaUe watt* of-the churchy are 
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itiwdiay, and hftTing its oAer p&rU mubh faraken, of ' 
irtnch a graU deal nmaias, it presents a very outiqae 
•ad handsome nUD. This gable, n few yesrs siim, 
Waa ornamented with a profusion of the fioeat ivy: 
Hie koUfie of Cremer Woodrow, esq. to which the 
priory belongs, with the barn, •tableu, and farm-ysid, 
have been iiyudiciously placed duee under its wkUk 



Abont two miles firoih Ats place is 

Ckowift, abont 130 miles from London, rftniBttA 
dh the OoTlb-eaat of the county of Norfolk, on tfw 
i^erge of tlte British ocean, whose eneraachments hitve 
been lo grtiU, that ftongb the town ifl defended by 
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dib of Gimddenblc height, upwards of twenty botUM 
have, tt di&rant timn in the memory of nwii; 
been precipiutcd inlo the tide, while the town of 
Shlpilcn, with its church, dedicated to St. Peta, whkh 
ky between thia place rad the aeit, haa wholly dJMp- 
jiearad, except lome moues of a wall, ropposed to 
have belonged to the church. 



the road op the clilb, can only carry about half a too at 
a time. In this manner they continue pauiag and re* 
paaiing till the water flows up to the horees belUea, 
when they are obliged to desist till tlie return of the 
tide. The iceae here is much enliveoed l>y shippingj 
the trade passing and repassing from Newcastle, Snn- 
deriand, Scotland, and the Baltic, keeping up a con- 
stant change of laoviogotyects. But such is the danger 
of the coast, that it is always necessary for sliipe, daring 
bad weather, to keep a good offing ; and for this puc-. 
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pbee, fbar or fi^e light-houses are continually burning 
between this place and Yarmouth^ to prevent seamen 
from running into Cromer Bay. 

Though the houses are, in general, indifferent^ and 
^e rents high, tolerable accommodations are to be 
had for strangers who reside here during the bathing^ 
Season ; and these comforts have been much increased 
since the establishment of some respectable inns> viz; 
the New Inn, the Flotel^ and the Lion. 

The public-rooms, a circulating library, &c. with 
other recent improvements, have contributed to make 
Cromer much more eligible as a waterihg-place tlian 
formerly, and to this the 'beautiful variegated scenery 
in the environs does not a little tx>ntribute. 

Most strangers pay a visit to the light-house, upon' 
an eminence, about three quarters of a mile to the 
eastward of the town, and which commands an ex- 
tensive sea view ; the inland prospect is confined by a 
range of hills forming an amphitheatre nearly round 
H. The tower, built of brick, is only three moderate 
stories high, crowned with a lantern lighted by fifteen 
patent lamps, each placed in a large copper reflector, 
three feet in diameter, and finely plated in the inside ; 
Uiese placed round an upright axis, are kept in con- 
tinual motion by machinery wound up every five hours 
and a hulf, by which means a set of five reflectors are 
presen t ed to the eye in a full blaze of light every 
minute, the axis being three minutes performing its 
rotation. 

The bathing machines, nine in number, are com- 
modious, and the bather is a careful and attentive man. 
The shore, which is a fine firm sandi not only renders 
the bathing agreeable, but when the tide retires, pre«' 
sents such a surface for many miles as cannot be ex- 
ceeded. The sea too is one of those objects that ap*- 
pears to have the constant power of pleasing. Even 
ittiose who Uve by the side of it, if tkdr occupation lies 



within doorSt sddom fail at Um leifure hour of iui9» 
pr ere to pay tbeir respect to it even in the moftt 
•tormy weather. ** Its diarms are various a^d in- 
cessant, whether its azure surface is dressed in sodles, 
gr irritated into frowns by the suriy northern or eastern 
Uast" 

Cromer was first fraqnanied as a watering-plaee 
abont the year 1785, by two or three families of re- 
tired habits, whose report of the beantifnily diversified 
aeenery of the neighbourhood, of the simple manners 
of the inhabitants, and the excellent beach at low 
water, made others desirous of sharing in this rural 
C^joymenta who, in a few years^ were followed by so 
many as to have made it quite a ISEudnonaMe place of 
lesort; but it is not even now so numerously attended 
as to occasion the inconveniences arising from an over« 
crowded watering-place. Its visitors are from Lo n don, 
tfonncb^ and Uie a^iaceot counties of Suffolk, Cam- 
Ipddge, and Lincoln. The company is select and ro- 
apecta b te, and if retirement be sought for, Cromer witt 
afford this in perfection. The Norwich people mostly 
Sequent Yarmouth, which is a gay, lively place-** 
the Margate of Norfcdk. Mr. Uoare, the banker of 
Lombard-street, and some other persons of fortune^ 
have houses at Cromer^ to whidi they resort in the 
shooting season. 

Some of the houses which let lodgings have a good 
Tiew of the sea : a house^ lately named the Weliingtom 
Inn, has some of the best private lodgings in the town ; 
it is dose to tha diff: but there are no laige and 
splendid iqpartments in any of the houses : this waqt 
(tf accommodation is, however, am^y made up by the 
dvility of the inhabitants. 

Fish are scarce at Cromer, escqpt lobsters, which 
axe good but small, and sold at 8d. or 9rf. a pound i 
when dear, they Bj(eefliaih§Mg€d lobsters. 
Near thn diff i» a sabscr^ptionrroom^ wbsre are the 
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doUf popera, penodicala, and b amaU library for light 
resdera. This is pleasantly situated, and the usual 
oionuQg lounge. Price 2t. 6d. per week, or 6d, a 
time. There ia another circulating library near tbe 
chnrch. 

The church at Cromer is dedicated to St. Peter and 
St. Paul, and is supposed to have been erected in the 



leqiectable old house, and the n(|uesteied walks at 
tbe wood near it are delig^tfU. Tbe pUntation* hen 
an a gieat onament to the town of Crccner, 

The battery at Cromer occupies a very fine eaii» 
ncnce, commanding more than a oesaicirdet and 
gaounta four eighteen pomtden, which, during tba 
late war, were exercised by tbe CTomcf loyal voburtea 
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artillery -, being also well supplied with stores, it af- 
forded excellent protection to the shipping upon this 
part of the coast, that brought up to it in cases of 
danger. 



EXCURSION IV. 

From Norwich ihrough Horsham Si. Faith, Sirai- 
ton SirawUsi, Hevingham, Marsham, Aylshaw^ 
Slicking f Saxthorpe^ Briston, Thuriford, Ni;w 
Walsingham, and Wighton, to WelU* 

In a former excursion from Norwich to Yarmouth; 
we passed through the village of Bracendalct but 
omitted noticing the jdeasant seat of P. M. MarUneau, 
esq. Bracendale is situated on a gentle eminence, 
commanding some most delightful prospects, lite 
grounds have been greatly improved within the last 
few years, under the direction of J. Repton, esq.; and 
the house has received some beneficial alterations from 
its present worthy possessor^ whose antiquarian par- 
tialities have induced him to collect together many 
remnants of the great abbey at Norwich, and some 
others, with which he has caused to be erected a fine 
imitation of an ancient chapel^ thait contains several 
votive offerings from Mends. A book, which is kept 
here fbr the insertion of the names of visitors, has 
several beautiful original poems in it, the inspiration 
of the Muse, assisted by the local situation of the 
building, wiudi stands in a finely sequestered spot ; 
and the approach to it is decorated witii andent 
cnMses, andother relics of former ages. 
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Iht tmd by pimiBg the Tillige of Mtborpi tndtUB 
Ittflilii^ lo iht ligiK pMB UMYtoad Hail, ani obaHrt 

Ge«at HaUtbms^ TMb it ocMDiDDiity cdM HoIk 
bittclMttch» Tht tttepleof tfaedmrchit round; the 
Bt^e (uid the chanoel are ktdtd ; H stetidt nttr dwt 
fmr» hut hat tio oKMiiiiiientt at prateot. fbnDciif 
thit obiif€fa coDtataed tht lainoat iouige of St Thaa- 
baM, ooaraioiilr caUed St. TibbaM of Hobbiet. The 
fitma of its niraelet cauted nuaij pilgriaiagat to 'b« 
marir her6« Here wat alto a chantry ibnadtd and en* 
dowed by John Parham, and the hotpHal of St Maiy, 
oommonly called God's Houte* at the head of Hobbiet 
Gantewayi wat founded about 1185 by Sir Peter de 
iyio B080o» for the reoqption of tiwrdlert and poor 
|ieople. Thit hoate wat licented by Pope AlexAnder 
IV« (o haire a chapel, beM^ and proper chi^dahij 

HoasTBAD it on a line with Great Hantboit, aboui 
a mile to tiie eouth» The roof of thb ohnroh* BkuM^ 
Md obaervet» ii ornamented with bkck eaglet^ lh« 
arms of the Emperor of Germany $ and in thit ehureli 
wat the light of King Henry VI., who wat etteeaded 
at a taint, at appeart from the Will Book, called 
Regitter Wight, Norw. p. 4S9, Attoe Cook of tlOtf 
place> wtfe of Robert Gookj willt to have a man to go^ 
upon terend pilgriuaget^ viz. to St. Biargarel t^ 
Hontode) to ourLadyof Refbami toSeynle Spyrite; 
to St Pamell of Stratton $ to St. Leonaid withovf 
Norwich; to St Wandmle of Bytklery; to the H^ 
Rood of GnMtewheyte, Ac From Horttead^ retwn^ 
iog towardt the high road, we past HttynJ^rd N4li^ 
and on the high ioad> about eight mHet Imn Norwich^ 
arrive at 

Svaarrov STmAWLStt. Thli it suppoted to htive 
been tkm$ifm$fm or ttteei that kd lo the lUtnatt ttftt^ 
tlemeatatBranqiUW} bat dtrtag the latt dttfttirlet H 
hat berate tiM preteut ditthicthm oa aooo«»t of otbei' 
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fault by AUchMl de la Pole iihI CtflKriiw bb wtte. 
The ch^wl in tbe north tnuiaept bu the Inuge of St. 
fidmiud in Ita caU window, by which it Mems to 
hMfl been doUcftled to that king. In •inking a cdlu 
St Cawston ia Um ycftr IJK, a bma coin of the Bm- 
pieH Eatuttoa was dog up. Here i> Boolon Hall, tfaa seat 
of Uowkit, esq. } and abont a mile farther north 



ganiwDf or place of great Mrength, ai there are no re- 
mains of bnilding, camp, or any thing of that kind. 
Nor was it the custotD of the Homans to have their 
burial places in stations and camps ; though near these 
burial places tiiere was a fixed habitation or town fbr 
the convenient reception of (hose that attended the 
funeral rites of their friends. Accordingly the town of 
Bur^h u only divided from this by the river liure. 

In 1667 Sir Thomas Browne published an acconnt 
of some urns found in a large arable field lyin^ be- 
tween Buxton and Brampton, but in Brampton parish, 
and very near to Oxnead Park, where Mr. BlomeSdd 
also discovered several in lus time, he observes, that 
the numbers of bones dug up plainly shew thai It 
was a noted burial place. " Dr. Browne says that 
none were found above three quarters of a yard in the 
ground, but I could not find one a foot deep, beingaQ 
so Beetly covered with earth, that they are all iiynied 
and crocked by the plough going over tliem. The 
doctor's observotioD from the ums, that the country 
bath not been all woo<ll«nd, is very ri^:.but that the 
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the 8lone0; mkl in tbit ImI paitMott b«l •ne, i Ingt 
pot with a Terf narrow mostii and short ears, of tlie 
cKjpet/titY of fourteen pmts ; it laid in an inclining' pea- 
tiife dose hj, and somewliat under a kind of wnk ia 
iht solid wdl. By tlie care of tlie person wfao enn- 
ployed the workmen, it was taken xxp wliole, almost 
Ibn of water, dean, and widioat smeU, wbidi betsg 
poured out, there still remained in the pot a ^reat lump 
of a heavy crusty substance. Hiis woik one would 
fhink to be a fttmily sepuldire, and tliat the um 
bdow contained the ashes of some eminent person 
brought into that lump by the water contained in it ; 
and the urns fixed into the holes were children's ashes, 
their positions shewing that no more was to be pnt 
into them. The spaces between were left high enough 
to be filled with the fiimify urns. This burial*plaoe 
partly extends into Oxnead Park, and partly into Bux- 
ton parish, in which many urns have been found; 
and Sir Robert Paston, digging in his park, met with 
many pieces of urns, &c ; and a coin of the Emperor 
Volusianus, with this, Itnpetaiori Ccuari Caio FMo 
Vohmano Augusta, the £mperor*s head having a ra- 
diated crown } on the reverse is a human figure with 
his arms extended,^ at his right foot an altar with PUtat 
inscribed .**■ 

This town at the Norman conquest belonged to 
Harold, and behig seized by the Conqueror, was given 
to William de Warren. It afterwards came to the an- 
cestors of the Fttzwalters, and was held always at one 
fSee of them by the family who took their surnamiS 
from the town j they held it for many ages, there being 
fbw examples of the continuance of an estate in one 
liEunily from the time of William Rufns to the year 
I0BS. 
About two miles to the right of Brampton is 
Buxton, the manor of which, at the Norman Con- 
quest, was held by five brothers, all freemen. The 
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as are the south porch and the veatrj at the west end, 
Thomas Bulmer^ gent, of this parish, gaye 500^., with 
which an estate of 251. per annum was purchased in 
Aylsham, and was vested in feoffees, who are to pay 
the annual clear profits to the vkar for the time heing, 
who is to preach a sermon every morning, in BuxtoD 
church, from a text taken out of the gospel for the day, 
so that he be not excused preaching a sermon every 
afternoon, as vicar of the church; by which means, 
according to the intention of the donor, this church 
has two sermons, and double service every Sunday. 
He gave also 200/. to Buxton poor, a neat sounding- 
board to the pulpit, a set of pulpit clothes of purple, 
with gold fringe and tassels, on which is embroi- 
dered, in gold letters, 

£z doao Tbome Balmer, generosi, 1694. 

Over the body of this gentleman, who died in August, 
1^4, in the eighty-second year of his age, is inscribed. 

Here lies the C^ic of a Soul wbote ouod 

Was framVl to benefit mankind ; 

A Charity not ont of breath. 

By length of life, nor yet by death. 

TboQ, BVXtov, hadst the largest Dole 

To Cliuitih, Priest, Poor, Body and Soole. 

If thou a pillar dost not rear. 

Let th' other Six Towns (wi/c^ (Aifie eor ; 

If thon forget, this Stone shall be 

A Monitor t' Posterity. 

In the time of Ridiard I. there were two hamlets 
belonging to this town, Kintthorp and Dudwie, the last 
of which gave name to a very ancient family, that had 
a good estate here in ligs. On the top of Gailaw 
Hill, which has been levelled many years since, stood 
the gallows ; as this manor had the liberty of executing 
all its criminals within itself, and also of all other 
criminals taken in it, though they did not belong to it, 
according to the law of infangtl^9Bd wtftmgthtf. 



Huiy Roman urns have b«en diocovered in the parish 
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THIRD PAMR. 

Hie Thinty saitk For thint I deve, 

Tht Virglii mjt Hare drink hr the Lofd that ye k^ 

POURXa PANR. 

Hie Stranger cries Hostel I crave 

She replies Come wery m and joq sliall have. 

Abont a mile and a half to the right is Scottow and 
SeoiUm Hall, the seat of Sir T. Durrant, bart. We 
now turn to the left towards the high-road, and pass 
Suaniom Abbots and Sk^ton, two inconsiderable villages, 
and rejoin the road at Ajlesham. 

Atlrsham is a pleasant town, 121 miles from Lon- 
don^ situated on the south side of the river Bure, 
which is navigable hence to Yarmouth, for baiges 
of several tons burthen. During the reigns of Ed- 
ward II. and III. Aylesham was the chief town in this 
part of the kingdom for the linen manufacture, in 
ancient writihgs denominated Ayleskam tocbs, doth 
of AjfUsham^ &c. In succeeding ages this branch was 
superseded by the woollen manufacture ; and, in the 
reign of James I. the people here were principally em- 
ployed in knitting worsted stockings, breeches, and 
waistcoat pieces. This town, formerly governed by a 
bailiff, has a weekly market on Saturdays. The town 
contains 356 houses, and 176O inhabitants. The fairs 
are held on the 23d of March, the last Tuesday in 
September, and on the 6th of October. The diurch 
consists of a nave, with two aisles, a chancel, a trsn^ 
sept, and square tower, surmounted by a small ^rew 
This church is said to have been erected by John of 
Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, the court of which duchy 
was once held in thb town. There is in the south 
window of the church a painting on glass, of the 
Salutation, finished in the year I5l6. The font has 
basso relievos of the four emblems of tiie Evangelists, 
the instruments of the passion, and the arms of Gaunli» 
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with oUter armoriid ioiifnua ; and there are many old 
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tme k a flower-pot with liliet^ the emMeni of the Vir^ 
.gin, to whom the church is dedicsted, with the anau of 
Holm Abbey and those of St. Geoige and Brpnighams. 
The church and tower were begun in Sir Thomas Er- 
pingham*8 time, but was roofed by Sir William PhiHiN 
Lord Bardolph, and his lady. Sir Thomas Erpingham 
was in all the wars of Henry IV. and V. and dis« 
tingoished himself, particularly at Agincourt* In the 
year 140Q, Henry IV. in recompense for his sernces^ 
gave him a messuage called the New Inu^ near Paul'a 
Wharf, in the dty of London, for hb dty residence. 
This had lately been that of Sir John Beaucharop's, and 
before that John de Montague's, by whom it was for- 
feited to the king. Sir John de Erpingham, his father, 
lies buried under a large stone at the east end of the 
Youth aisle of the church in South Erpingham ; the 
arms are lost, but his effigies in armour remain, stand- 
ing on a lion. At each comer of the stone is the em- 
blem of one of the Evangdists. 

Thwaits, commonly called Ttoaii, is about a mile 
from Erpingham, and was given to the Abbey of St. 
Bennets, at Holm, by the founder. King Canute. The 
church at Thwaite has a fine semicircular arch of en- 
trance on the south side. It consists of six diflbent 
mouldings of varied ornament ; and over the centre is 
a rudely sculptured head. On each side of the door- 
way are two columns with figured capitals, between 
which the piers are ornamented with lozenges and 
other figures. * 

About two miles westward of Thwaite is 
WoLTBKTON. The windows of the church at thia 
place had the creed of the Twelve Apostles in labels 
from their mouths, and many arms and other orna- 
ments. The windows were glazed ; and the church, 
the tower of whidi is drcular at bottom, and octangu- 
lar at the top, was repaired, if not rebuilt, by John de 
Wulterton, whose effigies, wi^ those of his wife. 
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remun in a north window. Both of these persona 
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the bulk>p6 held the demesnes in their own hands, tad 
had a palace or country seat here, with a fine parit 
adjoining it. Many of the bishops often resided here ; 
and the liberties of lete, or view of frank pledge, assize 
of bread and ale, a gallows, tumbrel, or cucking stool, 
were allowed to this manor in several iters, by the 
king's itinerant justices or judges. 

SUckKng Hall, late the seat of the Honourable Wil- 
liam Asheton Harbord, now of Lord SuflSeld, is an 
interesting ancient mansion, and still preserves in the 
general appearance, arrangement, &c. its original cha- 
racteristics, having a square turret at each comer, and 
one more lofty in the centre, with a cupola and clock. 
Tlie feunilies of Dagworth, Erpingham, Fastolff, Bo- 
leyne> and Hobart, have successively possessed thia 
manor, and several monuments have been erected in 
the parish church to some distinguished characters in 
each fiEunily. The present noble mansion was built by 
Sir John Hobart, krit. and completed in l628, when 
the domestic chapel was consecrated. Blomefield ob- 
aenres, ** the building is a curious brick fabrick, four- 
square, with a turret at each corner: Uiere are two 
courts with the fine library, elegant wilderness, good 
lake, gardens, and park, is a pleasant beautiful seat, 
worthy the observation of such as make the Norfolk 
tour.'* The west front was built by the late Earl of 
Buckinghamshire in 1769. Stephenson composed the 
following complimentary lines on a progress made by 
Charles II. into this county, in the year I671. 

Fitton and Hobart did bring up the meat. 
Who the next day at their own boiues treat 
Fluton to Oxnead did hia lovereign bring, 
And like Araunah offered as a king. 
BiickUngi two mooarcbs and two queens hath seen. 
One king fetched thence, another hroaght a queen : 
Great Townshend of the treats brought up the rear* 
And doubly was my lord lieuteoaot there. 
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The chapd^ grand staircase, many of the rooms, ceil- 
ings^ &c. are highly finished j but the house^ as a 
whole, is thought to be rather convenient than elegant. 
Here is a fine collection of prints and original paint- 
ings, many curious and valuable books, &c. The 
park contains between six and seven hundred acres, and 
is four miles in circumference* The great canal here, 
made witii uncommon difficulty, produces a fine effect, 
being properly united with wood. The temple, mena- 
gerie, church, porters lodges, stables, and the tower 
called Belle Vue, are seen to advantage in various 
directions as we approach the house from the south. 
From the latter, which contains several apartments, 
elegantly fitted up, is an immense prospect over the 
adjacent country and the sea. This prospect is finely 
intermixed with villages and cornfields. Nomrich, 
North Walsham church. Lord Buckingham's Tower, 
Holt, Cley, and the ocean breaking through the hills 
at a distance, all combine to render this prospect one 
of the most perfect and pleasing in the county. 

Melton Hall is the seat of Sir J. H. Astley, bart. 
and Burgh, or Burrough Hall, one mile beyond, is also 
the seat of that gentleman. Three miles on the left 
of Melton Hall is Thursfbrd Hall, the residence of Sir 
Charles Chad, bart ; two miles further is Gtmihorp 
Hall, Rev. C. CoUyer. From Melton Constable we turn 
to the right, and passing Thomage Hall, leave Hemp* 
sted and the Red House to the right, and proceed to 
Holt. 

Holt. This was an extensive lordship, and part of 
the royal demesnes in the time of the Confessor ^ but 
soon after Hxe Conquest the family of De Vaux, or de 
Vallibus, were in possession. Holt is at present a 
neat mariiet-town, pleasantly situated on a rising 
ground, and containing 216 houses and 1037 inhabit- 
ants 3 the market is held on Saturday, and two fairs 
annually, the first on the 25th of April, and the second 



on the 35th of November. A fire which broke out in 
this town on May day, in the year 1 ;o8, ws8 SO r^d, 
that it was said the butchers had not time to save the 
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monumoiit erected by Sir Christoplier Hefdon, to 
the memory of his lady^ Mirabel, who was buried 
here, and which monument ne^ly occupies the whole 
area; being, however, enclosed with iron rails, there 
is just space enough left to go round this tomb, whidi 
is raised in the form of an Egyptian pyramid, con- 
structed of marble and stone, supports! by pHlars, 
reaching almost to the top of the chancel, surmounted 
by an urn. Within the arch which supports the 
pyramid, is the efl%ies of a iady kneeling on a cushion, 
with a desk before her, on which lies a Bible opened, 
with these words, — *' I am sure that my Redeemer 
Uveth,*' &c. Over her head an oval stone projects, so 
curiously polished, as to reflect her effigies as from a 
looking glass ; and at each comer are two chUdren, 
four boys and four girls on their knees. There are 
four steps to ascend to these effigies ; at each comer 
of the second step stands a Doric pillar $ on the top of 
that, to the 80uth*west, is the statue of a woman veiled, 
her left foot treading on a tortoise, with a dog by her 
right foot ; on the north-west pillar is a swan, chaiged 
with stars ; on the north-east is a Centaur in a maze, 
or labyrinth, and on the south-east pillar, a man in 
armour kneeling on a cushion. The pyramid is orna- 
mented with a number of hieroglyphical figures; on 
the east side is a man blowing bladders, with Heydon's 
crest, &c. On the north side are two dexter hands 
joined, a hare couchant, a cornucopia, trumpet, and 
ft vine branch, and the words, Vivit Annos XXII. 
Menses VI. Obiit XV. Julii A'' Dom. 1593. On the 
south side is a rose, the wind blowing on a cock's tail, 
several stars, a quiver full of arrows, hanging on a 
palm tree, &c. It is said that Sir Christopher pub- 
lished a treatise explaining these hieroglyphical symbols. 
Passing several villages which contain nothing worthy 
particuh^ notice, we join the road to WeUs at New 
Walsingham, 
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and irrel^ous. The great Erasmus, one of the 
foreigners who probably came here rather to gratifjr 
curiosity than any other motive, obeenred, '^ The 
church is splendid and beautiful, but the Virgin dwells 
not in it ; that, out of respect, is granted to her son^ 
but neither in that doth she live, the building being 
not yet finished. She has her church so contrived as 
to be on the right hand of her son. In this church 
there is a small chapel of wood, into which the pilgrims 
are admitted on each side at a narrow door. There ia 
but littk or no light but what proceeds from wax 
tapers, ]rielding a most pleasant and odoriferous smell ; 
but if you look in, you will say it is a seat of the gods, 
so bright and shining it is all over with jewels, gold, 
and silver.*' In the Colloquy, entitled ** Peregrinatio/' 
Erasmus has also given a very humorous descriptioa 
of the superstitions practised at this place in his time. 
The present remains of this once stupendous monas* 
tic pile, are a portal or west entrance gateway, a richly 
ornamented lofty arch, sixty feet high, which formed 
the east of the church, supposed to have been erected 
in the time of Henry VII. $ the refectory, seventy-eight 
feet long, and twenty-seven broad; and the walls 
twenty-six and a half feet in height ; a Saxon arch^ 
part of the original chapel, which has a zig-zag moulds 
ing i part of the old cloisters, a stone bath, and two 
uncovered wells, called the fVishing WtlU, out of 
which the devotees, who had the permission to drinks 
were made to believe they might, under certain re- 
strictions, have any thing they wished for. At present 
the principal part of these ruins are included in the 
pleasure-gardens of Henry Lee Warner, esq. who has a 
large commodious house that occupies the site of the 
Priory. The Abbey wall, near a mile in circuit, is yet 
very entire in most parts, as is likewise a stone pulpit 
in one of the windows. 

Among the recent improvements made by the pre* 
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Blomefield adds, I have heard old people of Uus 
oountiy 80 to call and dbtingaish it some yean agov 
Under these circamstances, it was not surprising that 
at the dissolution, that John Lampley, William 
M itc h a m , Richard Garret, and three other canons^ 
when visited by commissioners appointed by the crown, 
'' comfesMtd ikewudves gmiitf of notorious incontinency ; 
and that great superstition and much foi^gery was 
found in their pretended relics and miracles.*' 

About a mile to the left of Walsiogham is 

Houghton. This place is called Houghton in tk€ 
Hok and Houghton le Dale, to distinguish it from the 
Houghton in Gallow hundred. The small ancient 
diapel here appears to have been much ornamented 
with crocketed pinnacles^ canopied niches, &c 

We now turn to the left to notice a few places in 
the hundred of Brother Cross, and the first of Uiese are 
the contiguous villages of North and South Creake. 

South Cesakb. About half a mile south of the 
church in this village is a large ancient encampment^ 
supposed to have been first constructed by the Saxona. 
The way leading to it is called Blood Gate, alluding to 
the great slaughter wliich at some period took place 
between the Saxons <and the Danes. Towards the sea 
shore, in the adjacent villages, are many small tumuli 
or hillocks, which Camden conceives to have been the 
graves of the slain. 

Creaks ABBBY,in the parish of North Creake, was 
first founded for a master, four clii4)lain8, and thiAeen 
lay brethren, by Sir Robert de Narford and Alice his 
wife. They were afterwards made an abbot and canon 
of the Augustine order. Part of the abbey waUs still 
remain, and form a fine venerable ruin. We next ob- 
serve several villages of the name of Bumham, the 
most remarkable of these are 

BURNHAM WXSTOATE, Or BURNHAM MaRKET, SO 

called to distinguish it firom other parishes in this hun- 
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Mtkd 8enre ae buttresses agiuivil tke wlkid> &c. fron 
the sea^ Tbe east end of both these aisles were 
diapels, but are now inclosed. This church was tho- 
FQUg^hly repaired by the Couutess Dowager of Leicester 
io \7^, at the expense of 1000/. The pulpit^ desks* 
oomiiiunioft-taUe» rails, &c» are of mahogany; the 
font is marble. Linen and books for all the s^vioes 
were at the same time provided^ the old monuments 
restored, the vestry fitted up, the floors new laid, the 
windows glazed, and the whole finished by Easter, 
1708. The Countess of Leicester, in 1768, further 
endowed some alms-houses she had built at Holkham 
in 1755. Three men and three women, maintained 
herein, have sixpence a day each, one chaldron of 
coals annually^ and new clothing once in two years. 

Holkham Houst. This magnificent seat was b^^un in 
tiie year 1 784 by the Earl of Leicester, and completed by 
his Countess Dowager in 1 76O : the general plans, eleva- 
tions, &c. w«re given by the Earls of Burlington and 
lieicester, assisted by Mr. Kent, who had been patronized 
by those noblemen whilst pursuing his studies at Rome, 
nie central part of this spacious mansion, built of 
white brick, is accompanied by four wings or pavilions, 
whidi are connected with it by rectilinear corridors, 
or galleries ; each of the fronts, therefore, displaTS a 
centre and two wings, a most admirable contrivance, 
as they serve either to unite the principal floors of the 
wings with the state apartments, or to detach them at 
pleasure. These corridors, &c. communicating di- 
rectly with the lawn, or with the servants* ofiRces be- 
low on the basement story, are an advantage which 
seams, with some trifling deviations, to have been bor- 
rowed from Palladio's plan of a villa designed for the 
Cavalier Leonardo Moceoigo upon the Brenta. The 
south front has in its centre a bold portico, with its 
-entablature supported by six Corinthian columns. 
The north front is the grand or principal entrance> and 
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smaller boildings, commodlously litualed near the 
offices to which they b^ng, are so jndicioiialy con- 
cealed from outward observatnniy that their boundary 
wall rises no higher than to the f^nti^ of the b ase 
ment story* Under this are the cellars and vaiiona 
other places, appropriated to different uses, correspond* 
ing in size with the rooms abore, so that the partition 
walls might have a safe foundation, being carried up 
directly from the cellar floor. Eadi room and passage 
being entirely arched over with groined brickwork,- 
and executed in such a mast^ly style, as to par* 
ticularly attract the notice of cTcry person who has 
bad an opportunity of inspecting them. Sndi is the 
strength of the foundation and of the arches, that it 
is on record, that there are as many bricka bek>w the 
surfiaee of the groum^ as have been nsed in the upper 
part of the structure. 

like Holkham bricks resemble the modem yellow 
briek of the Romans, both in colour and hardness : 
this similarity was discovered by comparing thefbimer 
with one of the latter accidentally sent from Rome in 
the packing case of an antkjue statue. 

Bath stone^ in deference to its fine yellow tint, was 
first fixed on for the external surfieM^ of the intended 
structure *, but a briek earth was found in the nei^-^ 
bonring parish of Bumham Norton, which, with pro- 
per seasoning and tempering, produced an excellent 
well-shi^)ed brick, approaching nearly to the colour of 
Bath stone, full as ponderous, and of a much firmer 
texture. 

As a proof of their durability, although nearly sixty 
years are> elapsed since the comi^etion df the woric, 
during which time they have been continually ex- 
posed to the action of the weather, yet they remain as 
sound and perfect as when first liud. 

It nuy be a matter worthy €i remark in this place, 
that in the execntion of a single rustic, no less than 
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Itttioo of air about tbom, being in cootaqt wilb the 
wall only OQ their lower sorfaoes. 

This superb edifice wa« erected under the superii^ 
teudance of the late Mr. Brettinghaniy of Norwicb» 
whose son published plans, ekvations* &c of the struo* 
ture, who, in the knowledge of sound building, was 
allowed to equals if not exoel, aU the profsssors of his 
time; and in fact the characteristic merit of Holkhan 
is most discernible in the accurate perfomuuice of its 
workmanship* 

Among t))e bustoes and statues in the veedbnle 
under the portico of the south front, is that of Car^ 
neades, the Cyreoean philosopher, a figure of Jupiter, 
a marble bust of Cicero, the same of Plato, an antique 
Herma, a bust of Seneca, and several plaster oasts 
from antique statues. The roon negst the Jupiter 
contains, 1* a dancing faun, in the gallery of Flo> 
rence ; 2. Apollo^ of the Bdvidere i 8. Ganymede, of 
Villa Medici 3 4. Ptolemy, of the Grand Duke*B gaOery 
at Florence; 5, Meleager, of Pichini; 6. Venus de 
Belle Fesse. Here ia also an antique cinerary urn, in 
the form of an altar, highly decorated. 

Tie Grand Hail. The idea of this hall was sug^ 
gested by the earl himself, firom Palladio's plan of » 
basilica, or tribunal of justice, &c. 

The tribunal part, or semicircular niche at the upper 
end, contains the fl^ht of steps leading up to the 
saloon. 

The fluted Ionic columns, which form the colonnade 
or gallery of communication, leading to the apartments 
on each side of the hall, and which is supported on a 
basement of variegated alabaster, was taken from the 
Ionic temple of Fortuna Virilis at Rome, and wdl ear 
ecnted by the late Mr. Pickford i who also performed 
the greater part of the work of the basement ; round 
t|ie upper and lower parts of which is a border off 
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aDtiqiie* Over tlie door kading into Uie saloon^ a 
buBt of the Earl of Letceater, the noble founder of this 
manflion j 7* aa antique Faun in marble ; 8. Agrippina 
Minora, (in Travertine stone) ; g. Venus di Belle Fesse; 
10. a Faun, from the antique^ a cast ; 11. Julia Mam* 
raea^ a ditto ; 12. Antinous, of the capitol, a ditto. 
The death of (jermanicus, by Ndlekens; a bas-rdief, 
representing the delivering up the gates of Florence to 
Cosmo the Great ; a small figure of the river Nile^ in 
white marble. 

The ceiling of the north dining-room was for the 
most part taken from Inigo Jones. The two chimney 
pieces are of excellent workmanship, and of similar 
design, diversified in the devices of their tablets. The 
bear and bee-hive on the one, the sow with her litter 
and the wolf on the other, are truly deserving attention. 
They are composed of Sicilian jasper, trusses, and 
statuary marble, maed, executed by Mr. Carter ; who 
also executed the foliage scrolls in the open pilasters of 
the archway, leading to the sideboard. The scrolls 
are carved in lime-tree wood. The sideboanl table, 
the frame and legs of which are of porphyry, (a frag* 
ment of an ancient sarcophagus) are enriched with 
or-moulu ornaments. The slab is of Egyptian green 
marble, in which the asbestos is sdd to be found. Be- 
neath it stands a large bason of Mount Edgecumbe 
red granite. The block was a present from Lord 
Edgecumbe. On each side of the niche are two antique 
heads, or modern bustoes, of African coloured marble, 
and placed on consoles. On the left hand side of the 
niche is Geta, who was stabbed by his brother Caracalla, 
that he might reign alone. 

The anti-room to the stranger*s wing contains a 
number of exquisite paintings, most]|r the family por- 
traits. 

The red and yellow dressing-room, the red and yellow 
bedchamber, the blue and yellow bedchamber, and all 
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ieat> over a neat trnaU chimnejr pleee^ oompoted of 
Stalfordsliire alabailer, and coloured marUes, is a pic* 
tnre of St. Maty Magdalen and an angel. Carlo Ma- 
ratti* The screen to the seat towards the chapd is of 
cedar wood, inlaid with ornaments carved in lime-tree. 
The basement of the chapel is encrusted with Stafford* 
shire alabaster: and the columns are also of the s une 
material. 

The Park. To gire a Ml description of this ex« 
tensire domain would form a volume of itself; suffice 
H to say, the paric, within the paling, contains about 
8500 acres. Its circumference is upwards of ten miles. 
Within the parlc, is a most enchanting ride of seven 
miks, in the midst of a belt of fir, and other trees, 
evergreens and shrubs, whose foHage exhibits a variety 
of tints. The interior presents all the eje or imagina* 
tion can wish. Clumps of flourishing trees, sketched 
with iStkt greatest taste, gentle hills, and the com 
waring vales; the extensive lake, with its findy 
wooded shore; the church and other objects, combine 
to heighten the scene. 

One of the principal ornaments of the park is the 
obelisk ; this pUlar, which stands on an eminence, is 
seen with great advantage from the south front of the 
house ; skirted on each side with wood, with such great 
uniformity, it cannot but attract notice. Fhmi the 
base line to the extremity of its point it measures 80 
feet; it is only cased with Bath stone ashler, fastened 
together with iron cramps, and as the work advanced, 
filled up with regnliir courses of brick-^work, laid dry, 
and cemented with grout or liquid mortar« The difi* 
Acuity consisted in preventing the settlement of the 
inner nucleus, or brick core, from the outside courses 
of stone ashler : which this method effectually remored. 
Inigo Jones was &e first that introduced the dia-^ 
mond or flat point : but the architect of Holkham has 
fidkmed the rules of antiquity, and given its termina- 
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view of the New Inn^ where compenjr eoming to see 
the house may reeeive ereiy accommodatloii. 

TMe East Lodge; a building of fimple and elegant 
architecture^ by Wyatt^ from hence to the N.W. is an 
extensive view of the ridi, wdl wooded^ and highly 
cultivated grounds of the park. 

Gardens. The kitdien garden, including the outer 
belt, contains eight acres. The inrincipal part b divided 
into three squares of one acre each> the lesser part con- 
tains two compartments of one acre eadi. The extent 
of walling comprises upwards of 1400 yards in lengthy 
and 14 fSset in height, well covered with fhiit trees. 
In the middle square are two mulberry trees, which, 
as they are so generally admired, may be here men* 
tioned. The extent of one is 80 yards, and the other 
tlj, in a fine and healthy state. The vinery, which peN 
haps is the finest in Eng^d, is deserving tiie inspection 
of strangers. The hot-houses and forcing frames are 
also deserving notice. 

The Pleoiwre Grounds, to the east of the mansion, 
are tastefully laid out. A fine gravel walk winding 
through dumps of trees, and shrubs of various kinds, 
interspersed with many a lovely flower, beguiles the 
footstqM of the wandering stranger while passing 
through this wilderness of sweets. 

Mr. Coke's establishment upcm the whole is princely. 
He has sat in several parliaments with little intermis- 
sion ; his annual sheep-shearing at Holkham is respect* 
ably attended, when the doors of hospitality and sdence 
are thrown open, not to those of rank and fortune only, 
but to all who are competent to receive or communi- 
cate improvements in agriculture. 

In a word, to visit Holkham with advantage, the 
8tramgxr*s Guide to Holkham, containing a de- 
scription of the paintings, statues, &c. of Holkham- 
house, abo an account ofthe park, gardens, Ac. &c., oom- 
pSM by J. Dawson, and printed at Bumhain ISlT'j 
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oaglit to be viewed u as indispensable accompaiii- 
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NorMk. The iMMite stmndi on the brow of a geoOf 
rising hilly being protected tram the north, east, and 
west, with very fine plantations, of many yesffB growth, 
in the fbrm of a crsseent. The soath opens on a d^* 
lightlul windiog vale, aibrding a view of several vfl^ 
lagcs and eharehes^ and a large pieoe of water, which 
is lost in a grove. Nothing can be more piiitBresqiie 
than these and the view that breaks upon the traveBer 
passing through the dark fir-wood, on his appit>ach 
tem London i hence the shady plantationa about the 
house form a Bam contrast with the brffliancy of the 
landscape in general. Turning to the right, an kk' 
closure breaks into the plantations i this is fringed 
with open wood, that half obscures the vfllage of 
Wareham, scattered thiddy with trees j and Wandnm 
steeples, one peeping over the thick plantations near 
the house, and the other, more open, ccmiplete the 
view-^excepting that, fiill to the left, is the laige 
Danish camp of Sweno, kiduding about nine acres, 
with ramparts thirty feet high, the whole being nearly 
of a circular form. In the town of Wareham was a 
chapel, with its cemetery or yard, which, previoils to 
the Dissolution, belonged to the nunnery of Brtui- 
holme. 

STirPKXT is about two miles to the right of Ware- 
ham. Here is SHffkey Halt, winch having be^ se« 
veral years in a ruinous state is occupied by a former. 
The house still presents some circular towers, kc. and 
was built by Sir Nidiolas Bacon, knt.. Lord Keeper of 
the Privy Seal in the time oi Queen Elizabeth. The 
arms are on the gateway, and the date is 1604« The 
west front with two embrasmed towers present more 
uniformity than most houses built at that period. Sf« 
tuated in the bottom of a sequestered vale, environed 
with lofty trees, and a stream slowly meanderhig by 
the side casts an additSonal gloom over the dlli^- 
datedmansion. The hills around rise In a bold mamier. 



but tbottg^ bare of wood. Ibis is com pep sated fay tba 
ibick indosiires in wbicb tbe viUage ofSdSkey ia 
flcaUiered, fonmog wilb ila cbm^ in the dip of tbo 
UUk and tbat of Bkdieney abo^eityina pnmdersitua^ 
tlon, a most complete and pleaaing picture. 

In proceeding directly along the road from New 
Walnngfaam to Welbu we pasa tba inconsiderable 
village of Wigbton, and then arrive at Wslls* 

WsLLs* called in the Domesday Survey Gndla, 
seated near tbe German Ocean^ is a small 8ea*port 
town. It possesses a good harbour with a deep cban- 
ae]» but it is difficult <^ access owing to tbe shifting* 
SHids : fiom not having sufficient back-water to carry 
the silt out to sea, k has long been accumulating to 
tiK great injury of the port. Previous to the late war, 
WcUs carried on a considerate trade to Holland in 
eom^malt, &c. Subsequent to this tbe town has been 
much benefited by an oyster-fishery. The market is 
held on Saturdays, and the population is statedi. by 
Mr. Beataifie, at 3819. 



EXCURSION V. 

From Nonvich through Drc^ion^ Atilebridge, 
MoretoUi LenwadeJnidgey Sparham, BiUing- 
/brdj North Ehnham^ Brisleyj Stanfield, Mile- 
ham^ Liichamy GayUmy Gajfwoody to Lj/nn Regis. 

GS commencing this excursion, about a mile and 
a half from Norwich* we arrive at Hbllesdbn or 
Hatlbsoon, and here is situated Hellesden New 
Hall, on the left of our road. 

lUs manor being graoled by tbe Conqueror to God- 
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win Halden, of Danuh extrection, it is remaHced of 
him " that he held under Earl Guert, brother of King 
Hardd^ the lordship of Nettington, in Smethdon hun- 
dred, in the Confessor's time and at the Conquest, 
when he was also rewarded with this lordship, those 
of Oxnead and Bemham, in South Erpingham and 
Fourhow hundreds, a proof that he was a rebel against 
King Harold, and assisted the Conqueror.'* 

The diurch is a small pile, consisting of a body or 
nare, and has an octangular tower, and one bell. At 
tiie east end of the north aisle was the chantry of John 
de Haylesdon and his wife, both buried under a marble 
grave-stone with a brass plate in the year 1883. Over 
the porch of the south door is an arch of stone, and in 
the churchyard stands an old cross. It is intended to 
take down the present bridge here, and to erect a new 
one on the site, either of tuuber or iron. The arch to 
be 884. span, and the width of the bridge, dear of the 
railway, 134- feet. 

We now pass through Drayton and Taveiliam, 
already described, and perceive 

RiMOLAND, lying a little to our left. The diurdi 
here has three aisles, and a chancel, with a square 
tower, and five bells. In the east window of the north 
aislct several persons are represented kneeling before a 
crudfix, and with labels S'ca Trimtas, untu Dau, nif- 
serere nobis. Underneath, Orate pro frairib. et ioro^ 
rib. glide S*ce Trinitatu, qm JUri fecerunt tstamJeneS'^ 
tram. In this church was also the guild of St. Mary | 
and mention was made in 1467 of a doth to cover the 
image of the holy spirit in this church. In a house in 
this town, called Blackborn'sp was the coat armour of 
John Salisbury, D. D. He was Dean of Norwich, 
Bishop of the Isle of Man, and the last prior of Hors- 
ham, and was married. 

About a mile northward of Ringland, and on the 
same side of the road, is Morton* 
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MoHTOWj now called Morton on the Hill, wu 
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Geoi^ge, In Tlittford> for a ftdr «! Ling, 7eMlT« on the 
feast of St. BdmuBd. 

Ha¥iiig joined the reed et Lenwade bridge, we eb-> 
eenre oo om right the village of 

Hbvsrinolamd. Here wae the priory of Momi^oy, 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, St. Midiad, and St. 
Lonrenee, which stood about a mile south-west of the 
parish church, the north aisle of which was built bf 
Sie Roger Bilney, who wee buried under a marble 
grsvc^stone, with his effigies in brass, and about the 
tim of it was this inscriptioa, in old French. 

Sir Roger de Bjiney gjtt id 
Dieu de S* Alme eit mercl. 
£t pri« qoelqe le Tojoot 
Ke in memorie le avoat. 

Witch IN oiuJC G&bat and Little ave aleu on our 
righl^ and are passed through in our way U> Reepham* 
The church of Great Witcbingham^ dedicated to St. 
Mary, was anciently a rectory^ granted to the priory of 
Longueville in Normaiidy» by Walter Gilford» Earl of 
Bucks* Among other inscriptions to the memory of 
the ancient family of Le Neve, is the fsllowing char 
racter, moat remarkable aft present for its uncommon 
canty I 

" Here lyeth Oliver Le Neve, esq. a Isithfttl subject 
of the kingy an obedient son of the c^Hurch, a stout 
patroQ of iusticew and a true lover of his country, no 
friend to popery or presbytery^ but a aealoua assertor 
of the Church of England, ae the nearest la primitive 
Christianity, and the very sanctuary •£ the English in- 
terest, liberty, and property t he was for his inteUeo- 
tuala, of a most souoid, solid, deep». and piereiugindg^ 
mqnt -, for his morals, of a most pcudeaA, sober, grave, 
juatx generous, and eveiry way oUigiug, vartaoaa eoa- 
versatioo, whevfin ho emiacotly excelled > and was 
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coiuteit to hb deaths wltich was Jan. 11 » 1 978» 
and In the 78th year of his age. 

May his posterity immortaliie his name by tiie imi« 
tation of his virtues ! 

Fir Sonm est Mc, qui ut leges patria, tic iocram rf- 
lipmmmjirmiter excohat** 

Of an opposite kind to the foniier> bat in the qnaint 
phrase of those times, is the fc^iowing punning inscrip- 
tion IB menwry of Thomas Alleyn of Wiohingham 
M^^a, gent, who died Feb. 3, 165O9 ^^ hb two 
wires. 

Death here advantage hath of life I spye, 
One husband with two wives at once may lye. 

At the east end of the south aisle was a chs^l be- 
longing to Strete Hall. In the windows of the church 
are the arms of the Earls of Clare, Mortimer, &c. 

RsBPUAM or Repham is at present a very small 
town, haying a weekly market on Saturdays, which 
was obtained by a charter granted to Sir John de Vaax« 
in the fifth year of King Edward I. At one time, the 
parish had three churches standing within one sepul- 
chral enclosure ; two of these still remain. In the 
dumcel of one of these are monuments with eflSgies, 
Ac to the memory of the ancient fiunily of the Ker- 
destons. Here was also a '' famous image of the 
Viigin Mary," which, like the shrine of Diana at 
Ephesus, brought no small gains to those who ma- 
naged the concern, on account of the numerous pil- 
grimages made to it. The church of Repham serves 
«lso for the village of Kerdeston, where there was 
fbrmerly a chapel, standing dose on a hiU, called the 
Chapel Close ; no part of this is now left* being carried 
away at different times to build or repair the neighr- 
bottring houses. Some low hollow ground is said to have 
been amoat; bstit is most ptobaUe that this was the 
manor-house and chapel bdonging to the Kerdeston^. 
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Within a mile on the left is Booton iiaU, the Mit 
of — — Uowlett, esq. and just beyond^ Wbitwdl 
Hall« that of T. Coke, esq. 

Sall or Salle lies abont two miles to the right of 
Reef^iam. The church of this Tillage is a statdjp^ 
built chiefly of freestone, in the manner of a cathedral, 
and consists of a chancel, a nare, two aisles, a transept, 
and a square tower at the west end. It was erected at 
the expense of some lord, in the reign of Henry VI. 
probably by Delapole, Duke of Suffolk, whose arms, 
quartered witli those of Wingfield, are in the east 
window of the chi^. In the paTcment, on a flat 
stpne, is this inscription. Orate p a i a Simonis Bo- 
leyn, Capellini, q obt 8 die mensis, Aug. 1483. Uic 
jacet Galfrid Boleyn» qui obt 28 die mensis Marti, 
1440, et AHce uxor ^us, et puer suorum» quorum ai 
aby&c. Here is Sail House, the seat ofR. P. Jodrell, esq. 

Wood Dallino lies directly north of Ueepham, and 
nearly three miles distant. This was long the seat of 
the family of the de Dallings, one of whose descendants 
built DalHng Hail, about the year 1582, and gave it 
with part of his demesne lands to Robert, his second 
son ; but the manor and lordship of Wood Dalling, 
idias Dalling Hall, alias Monceaux, Halwood Noyons, 
with the house and estate at Churchgate, went to Wil- 
liam, his eldest son, who in 1632, with his son Richard, 
coATeyed it with his estates in Thurning and Kerdeston 
to Sir John Hobart, knt. and baronet. 

Geystwick is about three miles to the eastward of 
Wood Dalling. The church here is a rectory, and 
was granted to the Abbey of Waltham, by Eborard de 
Geiste : it consists of a nare with a north and south 
aisle ; the north door has no porch, but a holy water 
pot, still entire, is in the wall on the west side. The 
steeple, standing at the east end of the north aisle, 
joining to the chancel, is .accounted for by Blomeiield, 
as having belonged to the old church, *' built in. a 
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cathedral, or oonyentual manner^ and so was in the 
midst between the nave and the choir, with arches to 
pass through.** In the window of the south ais)e» a 
physician is represented administering physic to a per- 
son sick in bed, and this label. In sickness Ipyne, trost 
in God and heri is medicine. Also a person naked, and 
for cold I quaki'^axkd a woman bringing*things, have 
here clothes warm to nuihe. The seven works of mercy 
were likewise depicted here ; but probably destroyed 
by the puritans. In the window of the north aisle is a 
representation of the martyrdom of St. Edmund the 
King, by the Danes shooting him, and their own 
king or leader fEdling down dead before him ; also that 
of the circumcision } with a boat by the sea-shore, a 
man lying dead near it) a king and several persons 
viewing the body, with a woman in a red habit, &c. 
Upon two sisters in law» who died at this place in 
1702, is the following inscription. 

Under this »tone ia easy ilimber li« 
Two dusty bodies that at lasl ttiall ritc^ 

Wood Norton or Wood Horton is about a mile 
and a half north-east of Geystwick. Part of this town 
belonged to the bishops of the East Angles, and to the 
see when it was at North Elmham. There were two 
cknrdies standing at Wood Norton in the fifth year of 
Henry V. All Saints, the present church, has no steeple, 
but a frame for bells in the churchyard. It appears 
from Domesday book, that even rdigious houses of 
the greatest distinction were not free from the depre- 
dations and plunder of the Nornian invaders. Rainald, 
the son of Ivo, deprived the Abbey of St Edmund of 
Bury of their lordship of Norton Hall. Here is the 
teat of W. T. Harwood, esq. 

Returning towards the road we pass 

FouLSHAM. This small town, nearly destroyed by 
lire in the year 1770, has since been rebuilt in a more 
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c*oiiveiiiait and retpeeWMe manner. In the drardH' 
yafd 18 an ancient altar Uxnh^ bearing an inacrtptkm^ 
which has been mnch noticed for the singolar dilpoai- 
tion of the Saxon letters inscribed npon it^ eadi of 
which is siirm<ninled by a coronet, *' Rob Art Coi» 
LBf Cbci lt His Vtf." The words thus fisncifnUy 
divided, record the mentory of Robert CoUes and Ce* 
cdy his wife, of whom nothing mote is known, than 
that the former was witness to a deed of Ralph Bete*' 
man, who Uved as late as the twentieth year of the 
veign of Henry VII. 
We now rcijoin the road at 

Sparram. The church here is a regular pile> con* 
sistiag of a nave, north and south aisles, coTered Ititk 
lead I an embattled square tower, with five bells at the 
west end of the nate. The windows of the south aisle 
have been finely illuminated with effigies, drc. Here 
are also the shattered anns of Lord Grey. Joan Bost^ 
a widow, gave by her will, in 1481, all her lands and 
tenements to the building of a new aisle, on the south 
side of the church at this place. Bawdeswell Hall liea 
t» the right» and is the seat of Ridiard Uoyd, esq« 

BiLLiKOVORD lies just on the right of oat nlad« 
This small village is noted sb having once belonged to 
Sir Simon Burky, knight banneret, the great fovourite 
of Edward the Black Prince; but being attaksted of 
lug^ crimes and misdemeanors, was found guilty, and 
beheaded on Tower Hill, in the year 1888. Hie kufft 
square tonver belonging to the diurch has long sinoe 
follen down. In tl^ chaned windows are tiie arms Of 
De la Pole, Hastyags, Valence, and those of Anthony 
and Henry Grys, with a crescent. The fent in the 
church is decorated with the arms of St. fidnfund,. SL 
George, &c. all carved in stone. Here is Beck Hatt^ 
the seat of T. W. Coke, esq. 
On the (^posite side of Uie road ia Swaotm. 
WoaTHiKOv The hislory of tUs litOe hamlet^ ia 
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"of the Satt An^, ftboot 6fS dirided tliis diocese fb 
two> on aooount of its beings too large> ivhen one 
biihop was appointed to reside here, and the other at 
Dunwich. In the 1 1 th of lUchard II. Bishop Spencer 
had a license to embattle and make a castle of his 
manor-house. The site of thb was on a considerable 
mount, surrounded with an inclosed intrendmient, 
^otttaining i^Kmt five aeres. The inner keep was also 
inclosed by a deep ditdk, containing about two acres, 
and a good wdl. In this state the bishop's residence 
continued till the exchange of landr took place be- 
tween Uenrjr VIII. and Bishop Nix. The extensive 
^lark which belonged to it is well stocked with deer. 

Elmham HaH, the seat of R. Milles, esq; stands in a 
tee park, which is ornamented with wood and watery 
«nd seated on an eminence, commands a variety of 
pleasing views. Here is also the seat of Edmund 
Wodehottse, esq. one of the members for the county. 

In a piece of ground called Broomdose, about half 
B mile from the villlBge of North Elmham, a variety of 
urns without covers have been dug up. These w«re 
of divers sizes, colours, &c and contained bones, ashes, 
pieces of glass, metal, &c In one was a knife four 
inches and a half long, having^ a wrought han^. A 
dagger, one foot long, veith a curiously wrought 
handle, hilt, and bar, was found in a ditch ; and also 
-a green conical glass, four inches in length, tiiree 
inches diameter at the bottom, and one indi at the 
top. This was a laaymaiory^ whidi had probably 
been deposited in an urn. A great number of urns 
and coins were also discovered in a field, about a fiir^ 
long south of the village $ circumstances, which have 
induced many to give credit to the opinion, that this 
place was a Romim town, &c A chunsh vras certuSnly 
buih here by Bishop Herbert | but the present bulld^ 
ing is by no means of ^lat age ) it is, however, a large 
regular pile, consisting of a middle, north, and south 
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oneadiBide, with a chancel, covered with lead. At 
the west end stands a square tower, containing five 
bells and a dock, the whole surmonnted with a shaft 
or small spire, H9 feet high. On the pannek of ^le 
ichancd door hare been painted the four doctors of 
the church, St. Augustine, St. Gregory^ Ambrose, and 
J^vome. The bishops' ancient seat stood about lOD 
yards nordi of the present church. 

At a short distance from North Bhnham, are the 
villages of fiintry and Twyford ^ adjoining the latter fo 
Guist Bridge, crossing which We observe Sennowe 
Lodge, the seat of Edmund Wodehouse, esq. ; on our 
left, and proceeding a mile ftirther to the north-east, 
we arrive at 

LiTTLB Rt BURGH. This was held by the ancient 
fianily of De Paveli ; and to Ralph de Paveli, Richard, 
the prior of Bingham, in the reign of Henry III. 
granted for himself and his heirs, the liberty to build a 
chapel in his house, in this parish, saving all ri^tt be- 
longing to their church ; and that the chaplain should 
admit none of the parishioners to any sacrament, hnd 
shall swear to be true to mother church ; and if any 
chaplain should withhold any profit, then the prior to 
■suspend him till restoration be made. 

FuLMooKSTON lics about two miles to the northward. 
l^HHam de Orancourt was lord here in the 45th of 
Henry HI. and in the 52d of that king was witness to 
several writs, dated November 21, directed to the she- 
riff of Norfolk and several other sherifis, reciting, that 
whereas the king had great occasion for money, by 
reason of his foreign and domestic aflhirs, that as he 
would avoid corporal punishment, loss oi his goods, 
and the king's anger, he should speedily pay 400 marks 
of the money due on the summons of the last Her of 
ii» justices hi that county, otherwise he should know 
that the king would chastise his neglect in such a 
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mm thai hit ponWimmt thonld teadi ollitn horn t» 
p e rfocm the king's commandn. The •chufdi Imte m- 
wHhout BuoMttments. 

OsBAT Rtbuegh lies in our way towards the bigh 
•foad» being so oalled from its site bj tbe river* This 
was aadenUy in the fiunilj of the MuniHiisiuiis, WiO^^ 
fves, De la Gvenes^ &c. till the dissolotioiw when 
Henrj VUL granted it to Sir William Butts, and Biar- 
garet his wife, daughter and heiress of > Baooii» 

of Cambffidgeshire. for life. Ue was doctor of physic, 
educated at Cambridge, chief physician to the king* one 
of the founders of the CoU^pe of Physicians at LondoD, 
in whose records he stands higlily characterised for his 
eminent learning, singular judgment, and great «»- 
perience, and is much extolled by many authoie who 
liTed in his time. Ue was knighted by the name of 
William Butts of Norfolk, and dying on the 17th of 
November, 164S, was buried in the church of Fulham» 
near London. He left three sons. The churdi of 
Ryburgh contains an altar tomb, with several arms, 
but no inscription. 

Gat£Lbt is situated a mile and a half to the south- 
ward of Rybuigh, This in Edward the Confessor's 
time was the lordship of Bund, a thane or freeman. 
In the reign of Henry UL Sir Ralph de Oatek, knt. 
confirmed by deed, sans date, to the church of the Holy 
Trinity at Norwieh, all the land which Thomas, son 
of Herlewin, held of him, paying to him and his hetis 
$$. id^ and for common pasture in the whole village of 
Oaleley one pound of pepper yearly on the nativity of 
our Lord. Whtsk Robert Baynard died seized of this 
estate in the fourth of Edward III. it was found that 
he had held it of Isabel, Queen Dowager of England, 
by the service of two knights fees, and paying aOc per 
annum, castle guard to Dover. At this time there 
was a capital messuage at Gateley, of no value above 
the reparations ; six score acres of arable land at three- 
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pdnoe per acre ; six «cretef meadow^ valued at 6i. per 
aamuD; three acres ofcoppioe wood at six years growtb 
of 40d^ per acre; a windmill very ruinoos at 5s. per 
amrom, rent of assise payable at Christmas, Easter^ 
and Sc Michael, 40f . : the winter works of the ciia» 
tomary tenants valued at 7X)d, the price of every woik 
an faalfpeany : 15 sununer works at S#« Ad. \ thirty days 
wevk digging of turf or flags (opera turbaria) lAA : 
50heBS at Christmas 4#« Hd. &c. 

Having rejoined the road we observe on oar left the 
viHageof 

East Bilvby. The family of the Crowes were 
lords here for several generations. In tliis town was 
hem Thomas BUney, a learned divine of Cambridge, 
who was bnmt at Norwich in 1581» during the reign 
of Hemry VIII« for preaehing against the doctrines of 
the popish church* The register of Butley priory in 
SuSblki after taking notice oi him as a heretic, adds> 
*^ about this time^ especially, there was a vehemeni 
schism between the clergy and the laUy» coaceniiag 
the holy church and its rites, against the priesthood^ 
the hcdy DMher, IndnlgcBdes, excommunications, &c.*^ 

About three miles to the southward lies the village of 

GaESBBMBALB* The church here is a large pile 
built in the cathedral manner with a north and south 
transept, and a tower in the centre rising from the en- 
tfanee into the chancel. This tower had l)een repaired 
in 1491 by John Ferour and Joan his wife, but havii^ 
fidlen mueh to decay, licence was granted in 1698 to 
take down the spire on the top of it. The north 
trans^ is called Ferours Chantry or Chapel, and that 
on the south Hastings Chapel. The oommunion-table» 
which is railed in, has a covering of red-silk with a 
deep silver lace, and a ridi piece of fpM brocade with 
a large cross of silk worked upon it, this being the 
gift <tf the wife of one of the reotiNTS, Mr. Hugh Hare. 
The chapel of St. Nicholas was founded in a place 
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calkd Roaghofan in Gressenhalet by WiUkm dcr 
Statevil, lord of the tiywii in the reign of Henry III* 
It was a long narrow building with a north and sotiih 
transept, and a chancel, all in ruins in Blomefiekl'i 
time ; what was standing had l>eeB converted into B 
house. 

A litde way south of where the brethren lived there 
stood a house, the site of which was then an osier- 
ground. The common seal of this house or eoUege^ 
was the effigies of St. Nicholas in his pontificals. John 
Strange, the last incumbent, had a pension of 4/. lOr. 
per annum paid him by the crown, and waa livfaig 
in 1506. 

Having rejoined the road at StamfieU, cm our rigfai 
we observe Godwick. In this town is the old seat of 
Sir Edward Coke ; but of the ancient church tlwre is 
nodiing remaining but the steeple. 

Godmck Hall is now the seat of T. W. Coke, esq. 

We now proceed to Mileham. 

MiLBHAM, a considerable village lying on the road 
lirom Norwich to Lynn, is the birthplace of that great 
luminary of the law. Sir Edward Coke. He was the 
son of Robert Coke, esq., lord of this manor, and bom 
in the old hall which is now dilapidated. He died 
Lord Chief Justice of the King's Bench, Sept. 3rd, 
1034, in the eighty-third year of his age. A sump- 
tuous altar monument bearing a Latin inscription in 
the chancel of the church at Tittleshall, in this colihty, 
records his acquirements, honours, and virtues. 

A strong castle is said to have formerly stood in the 
town of Mileham, the site of which was afterwards 
part of the demesnes. The castle stood by the road- 
side on the left-hand beyond the church, and being of 
an oval form contained about twelve or thirteen acres, 
surrounded by two deep ditches or trendies. On the 
southern side was the keep, with another ditch where 
there are the ruins of the waU that crossed it | tad on the 
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motfh port was the barincao. The outward ditch aad 
cndoaure seems to have crossed the high road, and to 
have enclosed, the liouse and ground wherein Sir 
Edward Coke was bom ; the entrance appears to have 
been on the west side. This castle is supposed to have 
been built by Alan son of Flaald, to whom the Con- 
queror gave this great manor, and who was the an- 
cestor of the Fitz- Alans Eaiis of ArundeL 

From Mileham at a distance of about two miles we 
arrive at Litcham . The church is a neat regular pile 
with a nave covered with reed ; a north and south 
aisle, and a chancel leaded. At the west-end of the 
nave is a square tower of bride Mrith quoins of free- 
stone, and embattled, with a clock and dial, built by 
Matthew Halcot a tanner, wjbo neW cast the bellSj 
and gave the clock. On a common in this pacish was 
formerly a hermitage occupied by Thomas Cannon* 

About a mile to our left is Lexham Hail, the seat of 

Kepple, esq. Kempston and Beeston, lie on a 

line to the southward; the former is no way re- 
mariLable. 

BsasTON* The church here is a regular pile cou'- 
^stiagof a nave and two aisles covered with lead, with 
a tower containing four beUs, terminated by a spire; 
here are also two chapels, one on the north side called 
our Lady's, and one on the south, called St. John's. 
Over the door in the north aisle are these old rhymes 
in old letters : 

Tbu fthtre doth &bew this manor-fine, 
A share it is, not luone^ mine, 
This many hundred yean joa onderttand 
A share to be a fine for Udiing up tf land. 

Under this b the figure of a ploughdiare, and the 
words about it, 

Bee«tOQ Fine. Lord BamweU, see thoa keep it« 
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Tlie cnslom of Uie manor it for all oopylioldan U 
pay on erery death, or alienatioii, a ploagh^are or 
two flhiUingB. On Iha screen also it a B, a pkNig^ 
share and a ton, an old rebos for Beeston. 

Great and Little Dnnham lie on the same side. 

Gbeat Dunham. From ancient writings it appears 
there were two churches here, St. Mary add St. An* 
drew*8; these were probably stamting in 15 1 61 though 
fn tfie institution bodks of Norwich, mention is made 
of St Mary only. Hane is Dunham HM ; in the par- 
lour there were painted on the ghits, the arait of the 
Wingfields impaling BotU, &c. &c The chnrdi is 
bmlt in a conventual form, with a lower between the 
nave and chancel ; the former is leaded* 

Little Dunbam is not sufficiently interesting to 
detain us. 

UaTing returned to Litcham, we observe a road 
leading to Fakenham ; this we shall pursue, and the 
first place we arrive at is 

TiTLEBHALE. The church here is embellished wsdi 
several monuments, but by none more than that to the 
memory of Sir Edward Coke. It stands at the east 
end of the north wall, and is of the altar fonn^ en 
which lie the effigies of the deceased in white maiUe 
as a judge in his robes, under an arch supported by 
two black marble piUart. On the summitis the shield 
with the fomily arms, the figures of the four caidinal 
virtues, and the motto, Prudau qui patiem. T6 the 
Latin inscription, the following is added, 

<^ Dedicated to the memory of Sir Edward Coke, 
knight, a late reverend judge, bom at Mileham in the 
county of Norfolk ; excellent in all learning divine 
and humane, that for his own, this for his country's 
good, especially in the knowledge and practice of the 
municipal laws of this kingdom. A famous pleader, n 
sound counsellor ; in his younger years recorder of the 
cities of Norwich and London, next solicitor-general 
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W Qnem EKsabetii, and speaker of the parliament in 
the d5th of her reign ; afterwards attorney-general to 
the tame queen, as also to her successor King James ; 
to both a fedthful servant for their majesties safeties. 
By King James constituted chief justice of both benches 
aocQe8sively» in both a just, in both an exemplary judge. 
One of bis msyesties most honourable pitvy oouncil, as 
also of council to Queen Anne, and chief justice in 
Syre of her forests, chases, and parks. Recorder of 
the city of Coventry, and high steward of the city 
of the University of Cambridge, whereof he was 
sometime a member of Trinity College : he had two 
wives } by Bridget his first wife (one of the daughters 
and coheirs of John Paston, esq.), he had issue six 
sons and three daughters, and by the Lady Elizabeth 
his second wife (one of the daughters of the Right 
Honourable Thomas Earl of Exeter), he had issue 
two daughters $ a chast husband and a provident 
father* 

He crowned his pious life, with a pious and christian 
departure at Stoke Pogis in the county of Budis. 
His last words were '* Thy kingdom come, thy will 
be done.'* 

I#eaving WelUngham on our left we next arrived at 
WissiNosET, or Whissonet. Sir Henry Spelman, 
in his Icenia, says that Hubert Bozun a Norman, who 
caiAe into England with the Conqueror, and was his 
ckitf Jtetcker^ had a grant from him oi this lordship, 
but Blfim efield thinks this is a mistake. The church 
is A^^BB pile, ivith a chancel covered with lead, and 
has IHquare tower containing four bells. On the 
pavement of the chancel are several gravestones of 
grey marble with the effigies of the Boaouns in armour 
on brass plates ; and on one 

Ricardus Bozoan quonda* fucram vocitatas* 
Quod fueram non sum quia pulvere sa' subhomatos, 
M C tetras ac L in festi vespe stelle 
SpirHus erperat, Deut mea crimma pelU. 
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ThomM Tnmtpe of thb place, by bis will dated 
April 8> 15289 among otber bequests left one penoy- 
worth of herring every Polver Wednesday (Ash-Wed- 
nesday) in Lent to every honsdiolder in the town. 

OxwicK, CoLKiHKy Tbbtsktok, and Pvodiho 
NoaTOWy all lie on our right ; the three former do not 
require particular notice. 

Pudding Nobton. In the 5th of Henry V. it 
appears there were two manon called NewhaU and 
Peokhall, and that the site of NewhaU was by the 
ehurdi. A patent was granted in the 4th of Edward 
VL to the Bishop of Norwich of Peterston and Norton 
with land cfdled Dovehouse^elose in Norton : Blome- 
fidd saySj it is now a depopulated vfllage, only a 
haU or manor bouse with a ftom-bouse remaining. 
Of the church of Pudding Norton nothing remains 
but part of a small four-squaie tower. 

Fakemham is a small town with a good com- 
marketj which is mostly attended by buyers firom 
Wells and other contiguous ports. The church is a 
laige commodious stmctare, consisting of a nave with 
two aides, chancd, south pordi and lofty stone tower; 
the latter has a fine entiance door*way with a large 
window over it. This is divided into six lights, and 
subdivided by a horizontal mulUon, and tracery mould- 
ings. On each side of the door is a canopied niche, 
and the buttresses are ornamented with panndling. 
The churdi also contains an omameMed octangular 
font. The general market here is on ThUrsdtfS ; the 
number of houses 255, and that of the i^^Btants 
1382. The annual foirs are on Ash-WednesHy, and 
Nov. 11. 

We. now turn to the norUi east, and about two 
miles distant observe SaMkorp^ 

END OF VOL. I. 
T. nAVItOV, LOMBARD-rrREBT, WHTrEFRIARS, LOMDOW. 
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the^ ancient family oC 145. 
AUurationi^ P*|^ 94. 
Acie^ 91 ; bouae of indiutrj, 91. 
Agriculture, perfection o^ 3. 
Air of Norfolk, aa]ubrioua» 3. 
Albury, 7«. 
Alleyn, Tbomaa, of Winehing- 

ham magna, punmng macrip- 

tion in memory of, 179. 
Antingliam, 123. 

", de, andent fiunily of, 

123. 
Antiquitiea, numerous, Norwich 

diMinguiahed for, 6. 
Anninghall,41. 

, old, 42. 

Articlei, Norwich, introduction of 

into Spain, &• 
Aahmanhaw, 112. 
Aalacton, vUlage of, 55. 
Aahwell Thorpe 36. 

■" churdi, 39. 

Aatley,aeatof Sir Jacob, 153, 154. 
Attlebridge, 139. 
Ayleaham, 148; doth, 148; 

church, 148 ; f ree- Kh oo l , 148. 
Ayhnerton, 132. 



Bacton, 129. 

Barton turi; 115. 

BarradcB, royaJ, at Yarmouth, 1(H. 

Battwidc, 93. 

Bawdeswell biOl, 182. 

Bayfield ball, 155. 

Bttufoe, bishop, 88. 

Beckbam, old churdi, 132. 

Beck ball, 182. 

Bedingbam, 79. 

Beechy, portrait of Nelson fay, 25. 

Beestoo, 109* 115. 132. 

ball, 108. 



-* prionr, 132. 



Baconsthorpe^ 151. 

ban, 151. 

Baconthorpe^ John dc, 155. 

▼OL. I. 



Beigfaton, or Boyton, 89. 

Belhagb, 109- 

— — church, 110. 

Bdbouse ball, 39. 

Benedictine monks, priory ti, at 

Horsham StTaith, 139. 
Benefit of the clergy, instance of 

■the manner of plesdbg^ 86. 
Bedingbam, 89. 

Berry, Sir Edmund, aeat of, 139^ 
Blney, eaat, 187. 
BilSngford, 182. 
BiUochly, 91. 
BiOoply, 91. 
Binham, 173. 

- prioiy, 173. 
Bizky,andhdl,41. 
Blakeney port, 155. 
Bfidding, 151. 

hall, 152. 

Bkifield, 85; among the rkheat 

districts <of the county, 85. 
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Blood gite, 160. 

Blundeville, family monumeDU to» 

48, 49. 
Booton hill, 142. 180. 
Boundaries of the county, I . 

Boylandball, 71. 

BartelU Mr^ obaenratioDa on 

Thorp church by, 125. 
Bracelet, Roman, of gold, 79. 

Bracendale, 138. 

Kraconash, 40. 

Bradetton, 86. 

Bramerton hall, 82. 

Brampton, 142 ; Roman remains 
found at and near, 142 ; at the 
time of the Norman conquest 
belonged to Harold, 144. 

Bread, the dole, at Braeonash, 40. 

Brettingham, Holkham house 
erected by Mr., 166. 

Bridge, Blackfrian, Norwich, 30. 

, St Olaves, 80. 

Brissingham, 69 ; church, 71. 

Brockdish, tovn oi^ 76. 

hall, 75. 

Brograve, seat of Sir O. bart. 116. 

Brome hall, 78. 

Broomclose, Roman remains at, 
184. 

Bmodall, 85. 

Buckingham, 87. 

Buckinghamshire^ lord, hit mau- 
soleum, 153. 

Buenos Ayres, introduction of 
Norwich articles into, 5. 

Buhner, seat of W. W. esq. 153. 

Bure, river, 3. 

Borgb, 98. 

Burgh hall, 1S4. 

Burlingharo hall, 90. 

Bumham Market, 160. 

Thoipe^l6l. 

Wettgate, 160, 161. 

Burrough hall, 154. 

Burston, 60. 

Buxton, 1 42 ; church, 1 45 ; do- 
nations of T. Buhner, geot. to, 
146. 



C 



Gaiitor, next Yarmouth, Roman 
station at, 98 ; castellated man- 
sion o^ 99 ; ruins of^ 99. 
Camp, Roman, and a regular fbr- 
tificatioB, rtscmblance between, 
44. 
Cantley, 88. 

Canute, abbey founded by, 117* 
CarletonStMary,41. 
Casewic, 122. 
Catfteld. 115. 

Cathedral, Norwich, 1 1 ; epitaphs 
and inacriptioBs in aind about, 
19. 
Catton lodge, 149. 
Cawston, 141 ; its church, 141. 
Chanon*s hall, 55. 
Charter, the first sealed, 61. 
Oere, Sir Edward, 9^. 
Clergy, instance of the manner of 

pleading the benefit of, 86. 
Clippesby, 92. 
Coke, patriotic exertions of Mr., 4. 

, Sir Edward, 190, 191. 

, monuments to, 190. 
Coldham hall, 81. 
Coltishall, 110; early manumis- 
sion granted to, by Henry III. 
110; church. 111. 
Committee for scandalous mini- 
sters, I09. 
Contract, remarkable, made at 

Ronton, 126. 
Cooper, seat of Captain Thomas, 

122. 
Cook, will of Ann, 109* 
Comage, custom of, 57. 
Creake, south, 160. 

abbey, 160. 

Crostwich, 109; church at, 109; 

ancient hall, 121. 
Cromer, 133; situation, 133; 
trade, 134; inns, 135; light- 
house, 135; public rooms, 135; 
when first frequented as a wa- 
tering-place, 136; fish scarce 
at, 136; church, 137; ball, 
137 ; battery at, 137. 



D. 



Caistor, St. Edmund's, 42; an- 
cient works at, 42 ;' history of, Dalling hall, 180. 
43 ; church, 44 ; resemblance Denton, 78. 
to a Roman camp, 45. Dicbleboroogh, 60. 
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Ditchingham hall, 79, 

Diss, 64; guildhan, dG; distin- 
guished characters, 66; hall, 67. 

Doughton, seat of R. esq. 126. 

Due^ singuhtr, 149. 

Du£Bng dale, defeat at, 2. 

Dunham, great, 190. 

, little. 190. 

hall, 190. 

Dunston, 46. 

hall. 46. 

Durrani, seat (if Sir T., hart. 
148. 



E. 

Earsham, and hall, 7P. 
EastBilney, 187. 

hall. 97. 

— Ruston, 1 19 ; the birth-))lace 

of Person, 119. 
Elmhani. 1 83. 

^hall, 18-1. 

Elsing. 177. 
Erpingham's gate. 22. 
Erpingham, south. 149. 
— — -— church, 149. 



F. 



Fakenham, 192. 

FastolflTs palace. 28. 

Fal8tolf*s, remains of an ancient 

seat of the family of. 98. 

, ricetch of, 100. 

Felbrigg, 127 ; church. 129, 130; 

monument of the right hoa. 

WflUam Windham. l.iU. 
Fersfield. 72 ; church. 72. 
Filby. 96 ; ancient family of. 96. 
Fi8hley.9l. 
Fitzwalters, the family of, 65; 

King John's treatment of Ro* 

bert. 65. 
FHxton hall. 78. 
Flordon. tower of church, 49 
Folkes, seat of Sir Martin Browne^ 

81. 
Forncetts. 35 ; distinguished court 

held here. 35. 
Fortescue, hospitality of Sir John, 

119. 
Foulsham, 181. 



Franhigham and PSgot, earl. 47. 
Freeman, Jacob, epitaph 00, 19. 
Freethorp, 88. 
Frense, village of, 64. 
Fritton, villi^e of, 53. 
Fulboume hdl, 48. 
Fulmodeston, 185. 
Fundenhin, 36. 



Gariensis, the, 97. 
Garianonum, 42 ; Caistor the an* 

cient. 98. 
Gateley, 186. 
Gawdy hall, 76. 
Geystwich. 180; church, 180. 
Gillingham hall, 79. 
Gilderstone, 79. 
Gimmingham. 123. 
Gissing, and hall, 59* 
Grodwick. and hall, 188. 
Great Hautbois, 140. 
Gressenhale, 187 ; church, 187. 
Grey friars house of, at Walsing- 

ham. 159. 
Gunton hall. 123. 
Guntborp hall, 1 54. 
Gumey, residence of B. esq. 127. 
-, elegant villa of R. Mq. 



AtKesiridk,32. 



H. 

Haddiscoe, 79. 

Halvergate, 89. 

Hanworth, 126. 

Hapton. and hall. 51. 

Happiiburgh, 121; hall. 121; 
lighthouses at. 124. 

Hardwick, 57. 

Harleston, 76» 

Harrison, eccentricities of Mr. 7 1 . 

Harwood, seat of W. T. esq. 181. 

Hasingham. 88. 

Hareringland. 141. 

Havers, seat of Thoihas, esq. 64. 

Hautbois, great, 140. 

Haynford hall, 140. 

Heckingham, 80; house of in- 
dustry at, 80 ; its church, 80. 

Hedingham. and hall, 78. 

HeUesden, 175 

I — new hall, 175. 
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Hemeiliy, 95; nngvkr cuHom 

•1,95. 
Hemlington, 90. 

HeriDg^,9t. 

Herring firfiery, Yannouth unri- 
▼alled in the, 106. 

HetbUl, and haU. 40. 

Heveringland, 178. 

Heydon haU, 153. 

, monument to Lady Mi- 
rabel, 1&6. 

Hidcling, memorable for ita pfi- 

oijt 115. 
Hiffbam Potter, 1 14. 

HiUington ptric, 81. 
Hobbies church, 14a 
zioe^ 183. 

Hofton. Of Hoveton, 112. 
Holkham, 161 ; Coke family at, 
161 ; church a noted leamark, 
161; houae, 162; buaU and 
iUtuet, 166; manuKiript li- 
brary, 169 ; chapel, 169 ; park, 
170; pleasure grounds, 172. 
Holt, 154 ;. dreadful fire at, 154. 
Honing, 117. 
Homing, tl7r 
Horsford, 139. 
Horsham St. Faith, 139. 
Horstead, 140; itt church, 140. 
Houghton in the Hole, 160. 
Howe, Tillage of, 51. 
Hoxne hall, 75. 



I. 



Iceni, first inhabitanU of Nor- 
folk, 1. 
Ingham, 119. 

church, 120. 

Insurrection, headed by Kett, 2. 

Intwood hall, 32. 

Jodrel. seat of R. R. esq. 142. 

Irstead, 112. 

Ires, seat of Jeremiah, esq. 139. 



K. 



KnightTemplars,hospital of thr, 
at Horsham St Fi&th, 139. 



Lady of Walsingham, image of 
the^ 157. 

T^mmaa^ |47. 

Langley abbey and grange 8U 

Lexham hall, 189. 

I^mpenhoe, 88. 

Ling, 177; &irat, irS. 

lingtrood, 89. 

Litdiam, 189. 

Ludham, 113. 



M. 

llangreen haB. 33. 
Manufaeturet of the coonty, 4. 
Mailb, the ose of; 63. 
Marsharo, seat cfR. esq. 141. 

hsll, 142. 

Martham, 93. 

Martineau, seat of F. M. esq. 

138. 
Maunby, 97.^ 
Melton ConstsUe, 153. 

^ haU, 154- 

Mendham, priory church of. 76. 
Micklethwaite, seat of , esq. 

100. 

Middleton haB, 76e 

Milding hall, 60. 

Milles. seat of R. esq., 184. 

Monkish Latin rhyme, 1 12. 

Monument to the memory of Nel- 
son, South Denes. Yarmouth, 

104. 
Mamingthorp, 54» 
Morton. 176. 

Moulton, 55. 

Boghton, 89. 



Mousdiold heath, 84. 
Mulbarton, 33 ; charck and m». 

numents, 34. 
Mundesley, 124. 



Kenrick,seatofT.esq. 
Keswick, 32. 
Kiri)yhall,82. 
— i^ Bedon, 82. 



79. 



N. 



Keatishead, 112. 
Needham, 76. 
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NelsoD, lord, monument to the Paston, and haU, 123. 

memory of, 104 ; birthplaoe of^ ' ' , monument and cffioy of 

161. Sir William, 122. 

Ness, the, 95. Perdes, the, mansion-house oC 

Nere, monument to OliTer, 178* 57. 

Newton Flotman, 48. Petre, seat and park of T. B. esq. 

North Burlingham, 90. 1 1 6. 

North Repps, 127. Plea, extraordinary, 85. 

Norwich, origin, 2 — 7 ; staple ar- Playters, Sir Wilfiam, inscription 

ticles, 4 ; trade, 5 ; enterprising to the memory of, 60. 

spirit of its citizens, 5 ; intro- Plough light money, 132. 

duction of the articles of into Plumstead, magna, 84. 

▼arious foreign countries, 5 ; » panra, 84. 

indisputably &e principal dty Poringland, East, West, Great, 

on the eastern side of Eng- and Little, 47. 

land, 6 ; distinguished for nu- Postwick, 84. 

merous antiquities, 6; situa- Priory, the Norwich, 21. 

tion, 6; castle. 6; history, 8, — — , Waybridge, 91. 

9 ; number of churches, 7 ; for- Proctor, seat of Captain Beau- 

merly surrounded by an em- champ, 78. 

battled wall, 7; not built by Pudding Norton, 192. 

Csesar, or Guiudine the Briton, Pulham, 57 ; tenures, 57 ; mar- 

7 ; received its name from the Vet hall, 57 f church, 58« 

Saxons, 7 ; cathedral, 1 1 — 20 ; 

epitaphs and inscriptions in and R. 

alwut, 19 ; palace of the bishop, 

20 ; charitable foundations, 26 ; Radcheath, Great and Little, 109. 

guildhall, 27 ; churches, 28 ; hall, IO9. 

various remains of antiquity, Randworth, 90. 

29 ; assembly house, 29 ; Iceels RareningKam hoose, 80. 

and wherries, 30; two particu- Redenhdl, 77. 

lariy good prospects, 3 1 ; a fish- — — ^— church, 77» 

ing town in the reign of Ca- Reedham, 88. 

nute, 44 ; history of Thorp, 83 ; Reepham, 1 79. 

priory, a cell of monks belong- Repps, North, 127. 

ing to. 84 ; bishop of, 90 ; prior » South, 124. 

and convent of, 93. Ridlington, 121. 

Notaries, public, origin of, 63. Ringland, 1 76. 

Rippon hall, 142. 

O. Rivers, prindfMl, of Norfolk, 3. 

Rockland, 81 « 

Oaken Hill, 76. Roman remains, 44. 53. 79. 99* 

Offences, clergyable, 86. 14a 142. 184. 

Orford, seat of the earl of, 151. Roscoe. manuscripts restored by 

Ormesby, 96. Mr., 169. 

Osmondeston, 74; White Hart Roseberry, seat of Earl, 4L 

inn at, described, 74. Ronton, 1 26 ; remarkable contraei 

Oulton hall. 1 53. made at, 1 26. 

Ouae, great and fittfe^ 3. Roydon, 69. 

Overstrand, 133. Runham, 92. 

Rushall,60. 

P. Ruston, east, 1 19. 

Ryburgh, great, 186. 
Panxford, 90. , little, I8d. 
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Sail, 180. 

— < — church, 180. 

— house, 180. 
Sixliiighaiii, \bi^ 
Scole inn, 74. 
Scotton. 148. 

.,-. baU, 148. 

Scrotby, 96 ; Mad, magukii fwent 

at, 96. 
Seals, curious dissertation «poo the 

original use of^ 61. 
Seaoowe lodge, 185. 
Sheep-shearing, annual, at Holk- 

ham, 172. 
Shelfhanger, 67. 
Shelton. town cf, 56. 
~~— manop>hous8, 66. 

church and cenotaph, 66. 

Shimpling, 60. 
Sbottishams, the, 49. 

I house, 60. 
Skelton, the facetious John, 67. 
Sioley, 115. 
Smallburgh, 1 16. 
Somerton, Sast and Wcst^ 94. 
South Berlingham, 89. 
South Creake, IGO. 
South Erpingham, 149. 
South Rq)p% 124. 
South WaUham, 90^ 
Soutbwood, 88. 
Spariuini, 182. 
Spixworth, and hall, 109. 
Sprowston, 108. 

• hall, 109. 

Star, mummery of the, 107. 

St Bennet's at Holme, abbey of, 

117. 
Starston, and place, 60. 
Slifilcey., 174. 

hall 174. 

Stoke Ijoly cross, 48^ 
Stokefiby, 91. 
Ston'i. seat of R. esq. 79* 
Stra'cton, long, 52; fair, 62; 
churc^, 52 ; monuments, 63. 

hall, 141. 

Strawless, 140. 

. church, 141 • 
fitrumpshaw, windmill at, 87. 
Suffield, and hall, 123. 
, seat of lord, 152. 



SttiVBgham, 81. 

Surrey, mount, 84. 

Sutton. 115. 

Swanthorpe, 47. 

Swanto» Morely, 183. 

Swardiston, S3. 

Sword, the good, of Win&rthing, 

68. 
SymondSfDr. 129. 



T. 

Tacdlncston, 34. 
-.-^ , hall, 36. 



Tasburgh, M. 
Tharston, 52. 
Thebeiton, 63. 

hall, 64. 
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Tbomage hall, 154. 
Thorpe, 32. 

II. I L, Sir Edmund de, 38. 
-.*-—.. abbots. 75. 
-*— — near Norwich, 83. 

market. 124 ; church, 1 24. 

Thridcby, and hall, 92. 
Thume. 93. 
Thuraford hall, 154. 
Thwaite, 79. 

-, near Wolkrton, 160. 



.-church, 150. 



Tibenham, 65. 

THlesbale, 190. 

Tlv^tshan, two and^t chwrobts, 

59. 
ToUf hilla, fine echo at, 127. 
Topcroil, and hall, 54. 
Trimmingham, 124; view from 

the beacon, 133. 
Trowse, 82. 

Milgate, 82. 

Newton hall, 82. 

Tunstall, 89. 
Ttttt8tead,116. 



W. 

Wacton, 54. 
Walsham, north, 122. 
■ south, 90. 

Walsingham, new, 1 57. 

old. 157. 

way, 159. 

Wareham, 173. 
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WarncTt ruins on the grounds of 

Henry Lee, esq. 1 58. 
Waveney. the, 3. 
WelU. 175. 
Westwick, 116. 

■ house, 1 16. 
Weston, 177. 

house, 1 77. 

Wensum, river, 3. 
WhitweUhall, 180. 
Wickhunpton, 88. 
Windham, the late right honour- 
able William, 130. 
Winfarthing, 68; rendered me- 
morable by superstition, 68. 
Winterton. 94 ; two lights at, 05. 
Wishing wells. 158. 
Wissingset, 191. 

Witchingham, great and little,! 78. 
Witton, account of. 85. 
Wodehouse, seat of Edmund, esq. 

184. 
Wolterton, 150. 

— church, 150. 

hall, 151. 

Wood DaUing, manor and lord- 
ship, 180. 
Wood Norton, 181. 
Woodbastwick, 90- 

Woodrow, house of Cremer, 

esq. 133. 
Wooton, and hall, 79. 
Worstead ; worsted stufl& said to 
have derived their name from 
this place, 115. 

' hall. 116. 

Worthing, 182. 
Wortwell manor. 77. 

haU, 78. 

Wrenningham, great and little, 39. 



Wroxhim, and hall, IO9. 
Y. 

Yare, river. 3. 

Yarmouth island, 96 ; Yarmouth, 
distance of from London, 100 ; 
number of houses and inhabit* 
ants in, 100; situation of, 100, 
106; forms but one parish, 
101; church described. 101; 
the spot on which it stands first 
discovered by a fisherman, 1 02 ; 
Fuller's hill at, 102; styled 
terra regiSf 102; public build- 
ings. 102; quay allowed to be 
equal to that of Marseilles, 1 02 ; 
customhouse, 1 02 ; townhall, 
102 ; fisherman's hospital, 103 ; 
two Lancasterian schools at, 
103 ; public library, 103 ; much 
frequented as a fashionable wa- 
tering place, 1 03 ; St. George's 
chapel, 103; bath, 103, 104; 
jetty, 104; theatre, 104; royal 
barracks, 104; Nelson, monu- 
ment on the South Denes, an 
object of pride to. 1 04 ; defended 
by three forts, 105; armoury, 
105 ; cars, how governed, 
105; representatives of. how 
chosen, 106 ; during the war a 
grand station for a part of our 
navy, 106; coast one of the 
most dangerous in Britain, 106; 
unrivalled in the herring fishery , 
106; mummeiy of the mira- 
culous star at. 107; the Mar- 
gate of Norfolk, 136. 
Yelverton, 51. 
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